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Tlris  researdi  examines  consujuer  dissatisfaction  within  the 
context  of  consuiiierism.  It  atteinpts  to  determine  the  effect  of 
disconfimied  expectations  on  perceived  product  perfonnancc.  In 
predicting  tlie  effect  on  perceived  product  perfonuance  of  disparity 
betiveen  expectancy  aiid  actual  product  pcrfomicmce ,  four  psychological 
theories  were  considered:   (1)  cognitive  dissonance  (assimilation) ; 
(2)  contrast;  (3)  generalized  negativity;  and  (4)  assimilation- 
contrast.  Eacli  theoiy  makes  a  different  prediction  regarding 
disconfinr.ed  expecttmcies . 

Five  h\"potheses  were  tested: 

1.  Null  Hypotliesis  --  product  perceptions  are 
not  sigiriTicantly  different  for  various 
levels  of  expectations. 

2.  Assimilation  --  product  perceptions  will 
vary  directly  vdtli  the  level  of  expectations. 

3.  Contrast  --  product  perceptions  will  vary 
inversely  witli  the  level  of  ex-pectations. 

4.  Generalized  Negativity  --  product  perceptions 
wTrTaTv.'Iiys  bcTncTgative  when  there  is  disparity 
between  expectations  and  actual  product  per- 
fonuance, and  the  degree  of  negativity  xvill 
vary  directly  with  the  aiuoicit  of  disparity. 


5.  Assimilation- Contrast  --  product  perceptions  will 
vary  directly  witli  expectations  over  a  range 
aroLind  actual  performance,  but  above  and  below 
tliis  tlireshold,  product  perceptions  will  vary 
inversely  with  the  level  of  expectations. 

Evaluations  of  identical  ballpoint  pens  were  obtained  in  groip 
administration  from  144  marketing  students.  Manipulation  of  the 
independent  variable  (expectations)  was  accomplished  by  randomly 
assigning  subjects  to  one  of  five  different  levels  of  persuasive 
product  information,  or  no  product  information. 

The  experimental  results  reveal  that  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  consumers  will  not  accept  increasing  disparity  between  product 
claims  and  actual  performance.  When  this  threshold  of  rejection  is 
reached,  consumers  will  evaluate  the  product  less  favorably  than  at  a 
slightly  lower  level  of  expectations.  Assimilation -contrast  theory 
best  describes  this  effect,  and  suggests  that  promotional  messages 
should  create  expectations  for  tlie  consumer  as  high  as  possible  witliin 
the  consumer's  range  of  acceptance. 

Major  conclusions  from  the  research  are;  (1)  that  too  great 
a  gap  betv'/een  high  expectations  and  actual  product  performance  may 
cause  a  less  favorable  evaluation  of  a  product  tlian  a  somewhat  lower 
level  of  disparity,  and  (2)  tliat  product  evaluations  are  higher  when 
objective  product  information,  as  opposed  to  no  infomiation,  is  provided 
customers.  Assuming  consumer  dissatisfaction  is  a  function  of  the  dis- 
parity between  expectations  and  perceived  product  performance,  unrealistic 
consumer  expectations  generated  by  excessive  promotional  exaggeration 
can  result  in  consumer  dissatisfaction.  The  provision  of  objective 
product  information,  however,  can  enhance  consumer  satisfaction. 

X 


I 

INl'RODUCTION 

It  seenis  incongruoiLS  that  consiunerism  could  have  become  such  a 
powerful  prevailing  force  vhen   the  marketing  concept,  i.e.,  "customer 
satisfaction  at  a  profit,"  has  been  so  higlily  publicized  as  a  successful 
business  credo  since  tlie  early  2950s.  To  date,  most  of  v;]iat  has  been 
written  about  the  consumer  movement,  its  underlying  causes,  and  the 
appropriate  response  for  business  has  been  based  on  little  more  than 
speculation.  Such  aji  approach  is  hardly  one  on  idiich  American  business- 
men can  confidently  base  major  corporate  decisions. 

If  ve   are  to  really  understand  t'ne  underlying  reasons  for 
consujiierism,  we  must  follow  Alderson's  edict  to  set  up  falsifiable 
propositions  or  testable  hy]:5ot]ieses  conceming  the  problems,  then  obtain 
empirical  evidence  to  support  or  i^efute  these  hypotheses  [1] .  Todayfe 
consumerism  is  such  a  complex  force  --so  interrelated  with  other 
ecological,  social,  political,  ethical,  economic,  and  teclmological 
problems  --  that,  at  this  stage,  it  can  be  studied  empirically  only  one 
step  at  a  tim.e.  Probably  the  most  fundamental  question  being  raised 
about  consumerism  is:  Kliat  are  the  sources  of  consumer  dissatisfaction? 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  researdi  to  investigate  consuriier 
dissatisfaction  witliin  tlie  context  of  consumerism,  to  set  u[d  testable 
hypotlieses,  and  to  examine  the  empirical  data  for  solutions  to  this 


critical  business  problem.  More  spccifiai.lly,  it  is  to  determine  tlie 
effect  of  different  levels  of  expcctatiojis  on  product  evaluations  or 
perceptions  of  product  performance. 

'lliere  is  i.iuch  cojiflicting  evidence  in  the   journals  of  psycliolog)' 
regarding  tlie  effects  on  individuals  of  disconfirmed  e>qDcctfmci  es ,  and 
this  critical  question  for  designing  promotional  mixes  has  been  virtually 
ignored  i.n  the  marketing  literatiu'e.   It  is  important  that  marketers 
leani  as  mucli  as  possible  about  consumer  expectations,  perceived  product 
perfonitance,  and  customer  satisfaction  because  these  variables  are  keys 
to  predicting  consuiiicr  purchase  behavior.  Furtiiermore,  management  can, 
within  limits,  influence  consLuiier  expectations  and  product  perfonuajice, 
and  thereby  custoiaer  satisfaction  through  skillful  manipulation  of  the 
marketing  mix.  Tliere  may  be  significant  policy  ijiiplications  for  quality 
control,  price,  promotion,  and  other  elements  of  the  marketing  mix 
depending  upon  v;hether  consumer  expectations  are  too  high,  product 
performance  too  low,  or  promotional  micssages  misplaced;  i.e.,  aimed  at 
generating  an  inappropriate  level  of  expectations. 

Ihe  rcseardi  approach  will  be  to  first  trace  tlie  highlights  of 
tlie  coriSLUiier  movement  to  obtain  a  basic  imderstaiiding  of  consumerism  and 
to  identify  possible  underlying  causes  for  its  recent  resurgciice.  Next, 
tlie  fundamental  incompatibility  of  consumierism  aiid  the  irtirketing  concept 
will  be  discussed,  and  tlie   possible  reasons  for  tlie  current  state  of 
consumer  dissatisfaction  analyzed.  Tliis  backgroinid  study  of  tlie  problem 
of  consLBuerism  should  aid  substantially  in  the  research  on  consiuner 
dissatisfaction  by  (IJ  providing  the  insights  necessary  for  setting  up 
specific  testable  hypotlieses,  (2)  suggesting  parameters  for  experimentally 


testing  liie  liypothescs,  and  (3)  contTibuting  to  the   subsequent  ajwlysis 
and  inter])retatlon  of  tlie  experiiiiciita].  results.  Appropriate  theory  will 
tlien  be  introduced,  and  empirical  researcli  conducted  to  provide  evidence 
for  or  against  acceptance  of  tlie  hypotlieses  concerning  consimicr 
dissatisfaction. 

A  systematic  appi'oach  of  tliis  type  is  necessary  to  provide 
maximum  understanding  of  consumerism  and  consumer  dissatisfaction,  and 
to  suggest  appropriate  courses  of  action  for  businessmen.  In  addition, 
tlie  study  should  suggest  profitable  avenues  for  continuing  research  on 
this  long-run  marketing  problejn. 

Consicncrism 
In  this  century,  the  United  States  has  sceii  the  eruption  of  three 
major  pei-iods  of  consimier  imrest  --  in  the  early  1900s,  the  1930s,  and 
the  current  period  which  began  in  the  19C0s.  Eadi  period  has  eraphasized 
somewliat  different  consimier  concerns.  But  all  three  periods  Imve   been 
characterized  by  consumer  protests  in  response  to  declining  consumer 
income  or  higher  prices,  journalistic  exposes  of  the  dcmgers  and 
inadequacies  of  several  v</idely  used  products,  and  the  emergence  of  new 
organizations  supporting  additional  consimier  protection  legislation  [49] . 
The  current  consumer  resurgence  has  exhibited  greater  prolonged  strengtli 
and  had  more  im.pact  on  tlie  legal  environment  of  marketing  than  in  any 
previous  era.  During  tlie  decade  of  the  Sixties,  more  major  consimier 
protection  legislation  was  passed  tlian  in  the  two  previous  periods  of 
consumer  unrest  conil:)ined,  as  illustrated  in  Table  1. 


TABJJi  1 
Major  Consumer  Protection  Laws 


1900-1959 

(1)  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906 

(2)  Federal  Trade  Commj.ssion  Act  of  1914 

(3)  Food,  Diaig  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938 

(4)  Wieeler-Lea  Act  of  1938 

(5)  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939 

(6)  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1951 

(7)  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of  1953 

(8)  Automobile  Informati.on  Disclosure  Act  of  1958 

(9)  Textile  Fiber  Products  Ideiitification  Act  of  1959 


1960-1969 

(1)  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act  of  1960 

(2)  Kefauver -Harris  Drug  Amendments  of  1962 

(3)  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  of  1965 

(4)  Fair  Packaging  aaid  Labeling  Act  of  1966 

(5)  Qiild   Safety  Act  of  1966 

(6}  National  Traffic  aiid  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 

(7)  Higliway  Safety  Act  of  1966 

(8)  Miolesome  Meat  Act  of  1967 

(9)  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Aiiendments  of  1967 

(10)  Clinical  laboratories  Act  of  1967 

(11)  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety  Act  of  1967 

(12)  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1963 

(13)  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968 

(14)  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968 

(15)  l^holesome  Poultry  Products  Act  of  1968 

(16)  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968 

(17)  Automobile  Insurfmce  Study  Act  of  1968 

(18)  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969 

(19)  Federal  Coal  Miiie  Healtli  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 


Ucfjnition 

Writers  begjm  using  tlie  tcriu  "consiciicrism"  in  the  jiiid-1960s  to 

refer  to  "the  widesiing  rtmge  of  activities  of  oovenuncnt ,  business,  find 

independeiit  organizcit i.ojis  tl\at  arc  designed  to  protect  individuals  from 

practices  (of  botli  business  and  government}  that  infringe  upon  tlieir 

rights  as  consuners"  [30].  President  Jolm  F.  Kenjiedy  first  enumerated 

these  rights  in  a  special  "consujner  interest"  message  to  the  87th 

Congress  in  1962,  as  follows  [62] : 

^-  21^^  ri.giit  to  safety  --  to  be  protected  against 
tiie  ]iiarketing  of  goods  wliich  are  liazardous  to 
health  or  life 

2.  llie  right  to  be  iiifoniied  --  to  be  protected 
against  fraululent,  "deceitful,  or  grossly 
misleading  information,  advertising,  labeling, 
or  other  practices,  and  to  be  given  the  facts 
needed  to  make  an  infonn?d  choice 

3.  Tj}*^  right  to  choose  --  to  be  assured,  wherever 
possible,  access  to"  a  variety  of  products  ajid 
services  at  competitive  prices,  and  in  those 
industries  in  v/liicli  competition  is  not  workable 
and  Government  regulation  is  substituted, 
assurance  of  satisfactory  quality  and  service 
at  fair  prices 

4.  The  right  to  be  heard  --  to  be  assured  that 
consumer  interests  vdll  receive  full  and 
sympatlietic  consideration  in  the  formulation 
of  Goven-uiient  policy,  and  fair  and  expeditious 
treatment  in  its  adjiiinistrative  tribunals. 

Still  in  the  embryonic  stage  of  definition,  "consumerism" 

remains  a  somewliat  amorphous  concept.  Sometijiies,  it  refers  to  efforts 

made  by  individual  citizens,  or  by  public  and  private  organizations  to 

identify,  publicize,  ai\d   find  solutions  to  marketing  problejiis.  At 

other  times,  the  concept  is  expanded  to  take  in  a  variety  of  national 

environment  concerns  such  as  tliose  initially  higlilighted  by  Radiel 


Carson's  Silent  Spring  in  1962  [IS],  liuskirlc  and  Rotlic  have  defined 
consiDiicrism  as  "the  organized  elf  oris  of  consigners  seeking  redress, 
restitution  and  remedy  for  dissatisfaction  tliey  liave  accumulated  in  the 
acquisition  of  tiieir  standard  of  living"  [12] .  This  definition  ignores 
the  efforts  of  individual  consumers,  implying  that  only  the  orgaiized 
efforts  of  consumers  liave  been  significant.  To  date,  Stanton  has 
provided  one   of  the  best  definitions  of  consujuerism,  as  follows: 
(1)  tlic  reaction  of  consumers  to  their  dissatisfaction  ajid  unrealized 
ex])ectations  and  (2)  their  efforts  to  have  these  perceived  injustices 
remedied  [95] . 

Significance  of  Consumerism 

At  first,  some  business  managers  tended  to  dismiss  consuj^ierism 
as  merely  a  craze  tliat  would  soon  pass  av;ay.  W.  B.  Murphy,  president 
of  Campbell  Soup  Company,  once  called  the  movement  "a  fad,  of  the  same 
order  as  the  hula  hoop"  [74] .  Now,  however,  consumerism  is  generally 
viewed  as  a  long-ran  force  wliich  periodically  surges  upward  in  response 
to  various  interrelated  changes  in  the  economic,  social,  political- 
legal,  ethical,  and  teclmological  environment.  President  Nixon  has 
called  it  "a  healtliy  development  that  is  here  to  stay"  [75] .  A  study 
comiidttee  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Chsraber  of  Conmierce  concluded 
that  economic  and  social  forces  in  the  1970s  will  reinforce,  not  dis- 
sipate, the  trend  toward  tougiier  restrictions  designed  for  consumer 
protection.  It  urged  businessmen  to  respond  and  respect  consumers' 
rights,  and  warned:  "...business  must  act  quickly  to  preseive  its 
remaining  options  in  buyer-seller  relations"  .  [80] .  "Consumerism  is  a 


force  of  growing  power,"  claims  F.  Ritter  Shwiiway,  president  of  the 
United  States  Qiojiibcr  of  Co:niiuerce,  "and  tlie  businessmrin  who  ignores  it 
or  takes  it  lightly  does  so  at  peril  to  his  very  economic  sui-vival"  [33]. 

It  appears  business  reaction  to  consumerism  has  been  laa^gely 
critical  and  d-'Ccnsive  [42].  The  reasons  for  tliis  attitude  seem  to  have 
stemmed  from  tlie  folloiv'ing  beliefs:   (1)  tlmt  consmierism  destroys  public 
confidejice  in  the  free  enterprise  system,  (2)  that  the  market  is  self- 
regulating,  and  (3)  that  federal  laws  tejid  to  deprive  consumers  of 
freedom  of  choice  [42].  Therefore,  many  businessmen  conclude  that  consumer 
protection  legislation  is  undesirable. 

Consimierism  has  been  called  industry's  major  problem  in  the  1970s. 
l\h.at  corporate  m.anagers  seem  to  fear  most  about  the  consumer  movement  is 
the  possibility  of  legislative  "overkill"  resulting  in  a  regulatory 
strait jacket  on  marketplace  transactions,  llie  importance  of  this  concern 
has  been  attested  to  by  Donald  A.  Gaudion,  Sybron  Corporation  president 
and  Cnairman  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturer's  Marketing 
Co)nmittee,  in  these  words:  "NAM  considers  the  'consumer  revolution'  to 
be  a  fiuidamental  challenge  to  tJie  entire  manufacturing  comnunity  v\'hich 
it  represents.  At  stake  is  not  merely  the  success  of  those  comi^anies 
producing  consumer  products;  at  stake  is  tlie  entire  public  image  of 
Americaji  Indus  tiy"  [46]  . 

The_Consumer  Movement 
Agriculture  Period 

In  America's  era  of  agriculture,  whidi  preceded  tlie  Industrial 
Revolution,  the  faiiiily  was  botli  a  producing  and  consimiing  unit.  Domestic 


arts  furnished  tire  major  shrirc  of  coiisiunption  goods,   and  tlie  liiai.ted 
manufacturing  was  largely  accoiiiplislied  l)y  loca],  craftsmen.     An  illus- 
tration of  tlic  dcgice  of  self-sufficjcncy  of  the  pioneer  family  is 
found  in  the  1787  newspaper  publication  of  a  farmer's  letter,  wliicli 
read:     "At  this  time  my  farm  gave  me  and  my  wlaole  fajiiily  a  good  living 
on  the  product  of  it,  and  left  me  one  year  witli.  150  silver  dollars,  for 
I  never  spent  more  tlian  ten  dollars  a  year  which  v/as  for  salt,  nails, 
ajid  the  like.     Nothing  to  eat,  drink,  or  wear  v/as  bought,  as  my  farm 
provided  all"    [35] . 

Consumer  protectioji  in  the  marketplace  was  not  a  serious  problem 
wlien  the  family  itself  produced  most  of  tlie  essentials  for  everyday 
life.     With  home  produced  goods,  tlie  consumer  of  the  goods  had  first 
hand  knov:ledge  of  tlieir  quality  aiid  worbiumship.     As  for  the  few  iteiiis 
that  were  purchased,   the  buyer  had  a  inuch  better  understanding  of  the 
techniques  of  production  and  the  tests  of  quality  than  do  most  consumers 
today.     Even  tliough  the  problem  of  recognizing  tlie  comparative  quality 
of  goods  was  minimal  wlien  goods  were  produced  by  those  who  would  use 
them  or  by  local  artisans  who  u'ore  personally  known  by  their  customers, 
tliis  does  not  imply  tliat  goods  were  necessarily  of  better  quality  than 
today.     For  example,  homospuji  woolen  clotli  was  typically  coarse,  rough, 
and  uneven.     It  could  not  approacli  tlie  fine  texture  made  possible  by 
modem  manufacturing  tecliniques .     But  whatever  the  quality,   it  was  known 
by  the  purchaser  beforehand,   so  he  knew  exactly  wiiat  to  expect  from  tlie 
product.     Thus,  he  was  seldom  disappointed. 


Industrial  Rcvoliition 

The   indiLs trial  revolution  of  tiie  19t]i  ccntur/  brought  an  end 
to  the  foiiiicr  close  rclationsliip  bct\\'een  production  and  consumption. 
With  tiie  introduction  of  more  efficient  pov/er  and  jiiacliineiy  into 
manufacturing,  the  development  of  rail  and  water  transportation,  and 
the  consequent  expansion  of  iiiarkets,  consiciior  control  over  the  quality 
and  prices  of  goods  and  servi.ces  offered  him  was  progi'essively  diniinislaed. 
Fewer  and  fev/er  products  were  made  in  the  home  or  tlie  local  sliop.  The 
tedmiques  of  production  became  so  coiaplex  and  so  far  removed  from  the 
experience  of  most  individuals  that  it  became  difficult  to  judge  and 
compare  product  quality.  Modern  teclmology  eiihanced  the  possibili.ties 
of  higher  quali.ty  aiid  lower  cost  products,  but  it  v.'idened  the  range  of 
possible  choice  before  the  consuncr  and  decreased  liis  ability  to  make 
meaningful  purchase  decisions.  At  the  sair.e  time,  the  industrial  revo- 
lution allov.'ed  productive  capacity  to  sua'ge  far  ahead  of  effective  demand. 
Intense  competition  drove  producers  and  sellers  to  advertising  and 
merchandising  schemes  which  often  tended  to  furtlaer  confuse  consimiers . 

Early  Twentieth  Century 

The  consumer  protection  movement  became  active  ta\fard  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  tlie 
twentieth  centuiy  that  federal  legislators  began  to  respond  to  public 
pressure  for  more  protection  in  the  marketplace. 

In  1872,  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  signed  into  law  the  first 
consuner  protection  lav/.  Itpi-ohibited.  f\-:jdulent  use  of  tlie  mails.  Eleven 
years  later,  imports  of  unwholesome  tea  were  outlawed,  and  in  1890, 
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importation  of  adulterated  food  and  drink  was  maide  illegal.  Although 
over  one  hundred  bills  were  initiated  in  Congress  between  1879  and 
1905  to  regulate  the  interstate  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods  and 
drugs,  none  becajiie  law  [42].  Finally,  the  lawmakers  were  galvanized 
into  action  by  tlie  public  uproar  following  publication  in  1906  of 
Upton  Sinclair's  book,  Tlie  Jungle,  which  exposed  the  unsanitary  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  Chicago  meatpacking  industry  [90] .  That  same 
year,  the  first  Federal  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  was  passed. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  new  consumer  groi^js  sprang  up  in 
hopes  of  persuading  Congress  to  provide  additional  consuiner  protection 
legislation.  This  vvras  the  era  of  "muckraking"  and  "progressivism"  in 
which  the  press  strongly  backed  consumer  interests.  Clean  Food  Clubs, 
later  called  Housewives'  Leagues,  were  organized  to  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  and  to  push  for  more  consumer 
protection. 

In  1909,  Samuel  Dobbs ,  sales  manager  of  a  nationally  kno^-m 
company  and  later  president  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  began  a  campaign  for  honesty  in  advertising.  Two  years  later. 
Printers'  Ink,  a  leading  trade  publication  in  advertising  and  marketing, 
printed  a  model  statute  to  deal  witli  fraud  and  deception  in  advertising. 
This  "Printers'  Ink  Statute,"  in  various  forms,  has  since  been  adopted 
by  most  states.  A  National  Vigilance  Committee  against  dishonest 
advertising  was  started  in  1912.  Later,  t-his  organization  developed 
into  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau, 

Another  advance  for  tlie  consumer  movement  came  with  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  in  1914.  It  set  up  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  a  continuing  body  with  some  business  policing  powers 
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directly  bejicficial  to  consiiniors  even  tliougli  i.ts  primary  intent  was  to 
prevent  "mifair  iiiethods  of  competition." 

Consumer  protection  activities  slid  into  the  background  during 
tlie  dramatic  events  of  V/orld  IVar  I  and  the  postwar  prosperity.     But 
late  in  the  "roaring  tiventies,"  the  first  of  tJie  so-called  "guinea  pig" 
books,  Your  Money's  IVortli  by  Stuart  Chase  and  F.  J.  ScliJink,  readied 
tlie  best  seller  lists.     It  was  a  luiique  work  for  it  frankly  discussed 
tlie  v.'cabiesses  and  strcngtiis  of  a  wide  range  of  products  by  brand-name. 
In  addition,   the  book  quoted  sixty- tv;o  skin  specialists  vho  reported 
"between  thcin  La  1926:     111  cases  of  jwisoning  caused  by  hair  dyes; 
137  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  use  of  face  bleaches,   face  creams, 
pov;der  and  rouges;   43  cases  of  poisoning  caused  by  hair  tonics"   [20]. 
As  a  result  of  his  investigation,  Schlink  organized  a  consiuiier's  club 
in  Uhite  Plains,  New  York,  in  1929,  wliich  was  later  expanded  into  Consumers' 
Research,   the  first  nonprofit  professional  product  testing  organization. 

The  1950s 

On  October  29,  1929,  tlie  "stocJv  market  crash"  marked  the  end  of 
posti'/ar  prosperity  and  the  beginning  of  tlie  great  depression.  Economic 
necessity  forced  most  consiuners  to  becoiiie  extremely  conscious  of  their 
buying  habits  and  the  value  received  per  dollar  expenditure.  Absence 
of  meaningful  commodity  standards  and  information  soon  became  painfully 
apparent  to  consumers.  As  sizes  of  cans  and  weights  of  packages  were 
progressively  reduced,  and  clothes  and  shoes  wore  out  faster  than 
ex^Dected,  people  felt  dieatcd.  Quality  deterioration  became  such  a 
visible  complaint  that  it  gave  impetus  to  several  nev;  consiuner  groups 
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vs'Iio  sought  in  an,  ornanizcd  way  to  remedy  tlie  situation.     Vvriting  for 
the  llarx'^ard  Business  Review  in  1939,  Kcnjietli  Dair.eron  stated  that  tlie 
consumer  luoveiiient  was  in  reality  "a  series  of  efforts  liaving  in  coirt'iion 
tlie  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  goods  ai\d  services  and  tJie  marketing 
practices  involved  in  their  distributioii"    [29]. 

Shortly  after  passage  of  tlie  1906  Pure  Food  and  ])rug  Act,   its 
weaknesses  had  been  recognized,  but  notjiing  was  done  to  strengtlien  the 
law.     Finally,  hov;ever,  necessity  for  a  diange  ivas  brouglit  drajiiatically 
to  public  attention  in  1956  after  the  death  of  73  people  from  use  of  the 
patent  medicine  "Blixis  Sulfanilamide"   [94],     A  Federal  Food,  Drug,  ajid 
Cosm^etic  Act  was  passed  in  1938.     That  same  year,   the  V/lieeler-Lea  Act, 
an  important  ajnendiiicnt  to  the  Federal  Trade  CoiiBiiission  Act,  provided 
consimiers  protection  from  "unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices." 
For  tlie  first  time,  the  Federal  Trade  Coimidssion  was  able  to  prosecute 
for  deceptive  advertising  or  sales  practices  ivlthout  having  to  show 
injury  to  competition. 

There  were  numerous  events  and  developmionts  \';hidi  spurred  the 
consumer  movement  in  the  1930s,  such  as:     (1)    tlie  publication  of  several 
best-selling  books  in  which  the  authors  convinced  many  readers  tliat 
consumers  do  not  get  their  "money's  wortli"    [20,    58,   78,   83,   85,   48,   68, 
65] ;   (2)    the  establislunent  of  various  organizations  for  testing  products 
and  advising  consinners;    (3)    the  depression  whidi  compelled  consumers  to 
seek  maximum  value  for  their  dollar  and  stimulated  tlie  interest  of  many 
politicians  in  consumer  problems;  and  (4)    tlie  rapid  spread  of  consumer 
education  in  sdiool  curricula   [94] . 
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In  1939,   G;iblor  dcsciibcd  consuir.or  activities  of  the  'iliirties 

in  these  v.'orcis    [41]: 

Hie  co:isurii8]-  movement  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term  consists  of  all  tJie  efforts,  organized  or 
unorganized,  to  make  the  consimier  a  v.dser  buyer 
and  user  of  those  products  and  sei-vices  which  she 
requires  in  her  capacity  as  a  consumer,  llic 
purpose  of  tliese  efforts  is  to  raise  tlie  standard 
of  living  of  the  consumer  by  making  her  recognize 
more  clearly  lier  wants  and  needs  and  by  equipping 
her  with  laiowledgc  and  factual  iiiformation  to  help 
her  satisfy  them. 

Hie  specific  objectives  of  the  consumer  piovement  during  tliis 

period  v.'cre:   (1)  to  eliminate  deceit  and  fraud,  including  sliort  weiglit 

and  measurements,  adulteration,  the  sale  of  hanuful  products,  aiid 

misrepresentation  of  products  by  salesmen  and  in  advertising;  (2)  to 

promote  grading  and  infonnation  labeling,  advertising,  and  selling, 

v\[ith  a  viev/  to  obtaining  useful  infonnation  for  buyers ;  (3)  to  promote 

the  education  of  tlie  individual  consumer  in  effective  buying;  and  (4)  to 

lov;er  the  cost  of  distribution  [21] . 

Tiie  19405  and  1950s 

With  the  entr>'  of  the  United  States  into  V/orld  V/ar  II,  government 
intervention  in  tlie  marketplace  became  necessary.  Price  and  credit 
controls  were  enacted  to  regulate  consimier  spending  and  prevent  rampant 
inflation,  and  tlie  consumer  movement  faded  into  tlie  background  again. 
At  the  same  tim.e,  a  system  of  rationing  was  used  to  distribute  scarce 
consumer  products.  Consuner  organizations  were  encouraged  by  the 
government  to  cooperate  wi.tli  orgiinized  labor,  agriculture,  and  industry 
for  the  national  welfare.  Tlius ,  an  interplay  of  political,  economic, 
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social,   and  intc^riiati.oiial  factors   accountxxl  for  v.iadi  of  the  donnojicy  of 
the  consujTier  riiovejiiont  during  this  wartime  period.     After  World  War  II, 
economic  and  social  adjustment  and  the  subsequent  Koreaji  Conflict 
dominated  national  a:id  individual  attention.     Nevcrtlieless ,  there  v/ere 
some  significant  lav;s  passed,  such  as:      (1)   the  Fur  Products  Labeling 
Act  of  1951;   (2)   the  FlcUimiable  Fabrics  Act  of  1953;    (3)    tlie  Automobile 
Information  Disclosure  Act  of  1958;  and  (4)   tlie  Textile  Fiber  Products 
Identification  Act  of  1959. 

The  1960s 

Tne   current  wave  of  consimerism  whicli  began  in  tlie  1960s  has  been 
described  as  kaleidoscopic  in  nature  since  its  pattern  has  tended  to 
shift  and  change.  Today,  not  only  does  it  embrace  the  traditional 
issues  of  product  safety  and  product  inforjiiation  but  a  spectriun  of 
concerns  about  the  qualit)'  of  the  physical  environment,  such  as  air, 
water,  and  noise  pollution  [30]. 

As  tlie  consLijTier  movement  has  gathered  momentum,  its  scope  has 
expanded  as  might  be  expected  of  a  movement  comprising  so  many  different 
perspectives  concerning  the  consumer  interest  and  ways  to  achieve  it. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  compreliensive  pliilosophy  or  program  of 
action  as  the  issues  have  arisen  in  somewhat  ei*ratic  fashion.  During 
tlie  Sixties ,  consumerism  has  covered  such  disconnected  topics  as : 
automobile  safety,  tiiitli  in  packaging  and  lending,  meat  inspection,  high 
food  prices,  gas  pipeline  safety,  tire  performance,  cigarette  advertising, 
fisheiy  plant  inspection,  fat  f rcuJcfurters ,  birtli  control,  "enpty 
calories"  of  breal^fast  cereals,  hospital  care,  low- income  housing,  coal 
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mine  safety,   radijition  control,  public  utility  rates,  effectivejiess  of 

drugs,  cyclajuates  aJid  DDT  dangers,  toy  safety,  misleading  television 

advertising  aimed  at  diildren,  and  a  host  of  environmerital  pollution 

and  wildlife  preso7~vation  concerns . 

Discontented  consumers  are  not  a  liomogeneous  group   [49] . 

Consumerism  represents  a  conglomeration  of  groups,  each  with  its  own 

emphasis,  v.ho  tend  to  forju  temporary  alliances  to  back  particular 

measures.     At  various  times,   these  groups  include  consumer  cooperatives, 

labor  unions,  educators,  credit  unions,  product  testing  and  consumer 

education  organizations,  congressmen,  and  self-appointed  consumer 

crusaders  such  as  Ralph  Nader,     lliese  several  groups  can  be  divided 

into  three  categories    [49] : 

Adap tati onis ts  --  viiio  stress  educating  tlie  consimicr 
to  function  intelligently  in  the  market,      (educators) 

Protectionists  --  v/ho  are  mainly  concerned  viVdi 
health  and  safety  of  individuals,  (scientists, 
physicians,  and  nutritionists) 

Reformers  --  who  v/ant  to  acJiieve  the  above  goals 
and  obtain  greater  recognition  of  consum.er  interests 
in  governjiient.      (students,  political  liberals) 

Opinions  differ  among  "business -oriented"  and"consiuner-oriented" 

individuals,   as  well  as  government  and  the  public  at  large,  about  ^vhat 

consumerism  is  and  represents    [42].     According  to  tlie  President's 

Committee  on  Consumer  Interests,   today's  consiuner  activity  is  largely 

due  to  "a  ne^\'  awareness  by  millions  of  Aiiericans   tliat  tliey  have  rights 

and  responsibilities  as  consumers,  just  as  tliey  do  as  voters  or  wage 

earners  or  producers"   [79].     In  general,  the  movejuent  today  seeks  to 

protect  and  advance  tliese  rights  as  first  identified  by  President  Kennedy; 
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namely:   (1)  tiic  rjgiit  to  product  safety;  (2)  the  riglit  to  product 
choice;  (3)  tlie  right  to  product  info niiat ion;  and  (4)  tlie  right  to  be 
heard.  To  assure  the  consiimcrs '  right  to  be  heard,  President  Kennedy 
created- a  Cojisuincr  Advisory  Council  in  1962  to  represent  consumers. 
"llien,  tivo  years  late:-,  President  Johnson  appointed  Mrs .  Estlier  Peterson 
as  his  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs  and  cstablislied  the 
President's  Committee  on.  Cojisuracr  Interests.  Joluoson,  however,  failed 
to  lend  much  personal  support  until  his  "consiuricr  interests  message" 
in  March,  1966.  Soon,  a  torrent  of  bills  v;ere  introduced  at  all  levels 
of  gov^enmient  as   many  politicians  began  to  see  consimicr  legislation  as 
an  "ine>4iensive"  way  to  bui.ld  an  impressive  domestic  legislative  record 
and  placate  irate  consmners  in  an  inflationar)^  period  [49] .  After  a 
gradual  price  rise  of  about  1  percent  yearly  in  the  early  1960s,  a  S 
percent  jump  in  1966  jolted  some  consum.ers  into  a  series  of  supennarket 
picketing  incidents  on  the  west  coast  late  in  the  year.  Continuation 
of  rapid  inflation  (5-6  percent  annually)  tlirough  1970,  simultaneous 
with  high  unemployment  in  the  last  two  years,  has  furtlier  contributed 
to  consumer  discontent. 

President  Nixon  seems  to  be  cautiously  advancing  consiuner  causes. 
He  has  established  a  new  Consumer  Protection  Division  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  defend  the  public  from  several  specific  unfair  and 
deceptive  practices,  such  as  "bait  and  switcli"  advertising  (where  the 
consiDTier  is  attracted  by  a  lav- cost  item,  tlien  su'itclied  to  a  more 
expensive  product)  ,  selling  i.ised  goods  as  new,  and  misrepresenting  price 
reductions.  In  addition,  he  has   recoimnended  a  Consumer  Product  Testing 
Bill  to  Congress  and  verbally  supported  legislation  to  allow  grour^s  of 
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consumers  to  band  together  in  "class  actions"  to  sue  manufacturers  for 
fraudilent  practices  after  successful  completion  of  government  action. 
However,  none  of  the  major  bills  being  sought  by  consumer  groups  were 
enacted  by  the  91st  Congress. 

A  significant  distinction  of  the  current  consumer  movement  from 
those  of  the  1930s  and  1900s  is  tlae  development  of  means  to  translate 
dissatisfaction  into  effective  pressure  on  government.  As  shown  in 
Table  1,  tv\rice  as  much  consumer  protection  legislation  was  enacted  in 
the  decade  of  the  Sixties  as  in  all  the  proAaous  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  together.  One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  this  large  output  of 
protective  legislation  is  the  appearance  of  many  consumer  spokesmen  who 
have  not  only  been  able  to  identify  and  publicize  problems,  but  have 
also  been  able  to  follow  up  with  workable  programs.   And,  as  in  past 
eras  of  consumer  discontent,  there  have  been  numerous  books  that  have 
helped  arouse  public  feeling  [77,  18,  73,  66,  27,  70,  72,  26,  2,  86,  93]. 

Besides  Consumers  Union,  which  continues  to  be  influential  in 
advising  consumers,  testifying  before  legislative  hearings,  and  reporting 
the  results  of  comparative  product  tests  on  major  brands  in  its  monthly 
publication.  Consumer  Reports,  two  other  independent  consumer  organi- 
zations are  being  established.  The  Consumer  Federation  of  America  (CFA) , 


These  consumer  leaders  include  such  people  as:  Ralph  Nader,  Esther 
Peterson,  Betty  Fumess,  Virginia  Knauer,  Bess  Nlyerson  Grant,  Senators 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D-Wash.)  ,  Frank  Moss  (D-Utah) ,  AbraJaam  Ribicoff 
(D-Conn.J,  Philip  Hart  (D-Mich.),  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.),  Gay lord 
Nelson  (D-Wis.),  Jacob  Javits  (R-N.Y.),  and  Congressmen  Benjamin 
Rosenthal  (D-N.Y.) ,  John  Moss  (D-Col.) ,  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.),  John 
Dingell  (D-Mich.) ,  and  Leonor  Sullivan  (D-Mo.) . 
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which  seeks  to  coordinate  lobbying  and  other  activities  o£  the  various 
national  and  local  "consumer -interest"  groups,  and  Ralph  Nader's  new 
Center  for  Study  o£  Responsive  Law  will  soon  provide  support  to  Consumers 
Union  in  uncovering  and  dramatizing  consimier  issues. 

Finally,  the  impact  o£  consumerism  in  the  1960s  has  been  magnified 
by  a  number  of  catalysts,  namely  [12]: 

1.  higher  education  level,  rising  income,  and  more 
leisure  time  have  increased  the  consumer's 
desire  for  individuality  in  his  purchases  while 
the  market  generally  furnishes  mass -consumption 
products  with  which  tlae  individual  is  not  com- 
pletely satisfied; 

2.  higher  prices  have  led  consumers  to  higher 
quality  expectations  which  are  often  not  being 
fulfilled; 

3.  demands  for  new  products  and  product  improvements 
have  led  to  greater  product  complexity  which  has 
caused  increased  servicing  problems ;  and 

4.  widespread  publicity  by  the  mass  media  and 
siq)port  at  the  highest  political  levels  have 
enabled  consumer  dissatisfaction  to  be  trans- 
lated into  responsive  legislation. 

Underlying  Reasons  for  Consumerism 
Each  period  of  consumer  unrest  has  been  stirred  by  some  catalyst  -- 
usually  declining  real  income  or  higher  prices  and  publicity  given  some 
product  tragedy,  safety  or  health  hazard,  or  misrepresentation  --  but 
the  root  problem  in  all  cases  seecis  to  be  the  perceived  inadequacy  of 
meaningful  product  standards  and  information.  Many  feel  demands  for 
relevant,  accurate  information  will  continue  to  be  the  major  outcry  of 
consumers  in  the  1970s.  Consumer  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  amount 
and  quality  of  information  available  to  them  has  been  exacerbated  by  two 
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other  factors:  (1)  gro\\'iiig  distance  between  sellers  and  buyers,  and 
(2)  rising  consLtiucr  cxpectatiojis. 

Buyer-Seller  Distoiice 

Increasing  Lnnci-sonalization  of  society  in  general  and  tlic  market 
system  in  particular  has  been  cited  often  as  a  catalyst  for  consuiiierisin 
[57].  Mass  merchandising  tecluiicjuos ,  idiile  improving  living  standards, 
have  expaided  the  pliysical  and  psycliological  distance  betv.'een  sellers 
and  their  customers.  Tliis  is  evidenced  by  a  climb  of  only  62.9  percent 
for  retail  sales  during  the  1960s,  while  chain  store  sales  jumped  nearly 
100  percent  and  discount  store  sales  soared  1,100  percent  [87]. 
Introduction  of  the  corniuiter  has  also  played  a  part,  for  it  has  tended 
to  rigidify  business  policies  and  communications  v.'ith  customers. 

Unfortunately,  witli  the  ijicreased  mobility  of  today's  sales 
force  (it  is  not  uniosual  for  stores  to  ex}jerience  a  20-30  percent 
personnel  tui'nover  yearly)  [88] ,  many  retail  sales  personnel  are  not 
familiar  with  the  tedmical  advantages  and  quality  of  the  products  they 
sell.  In  the  early  days  of  retailing,  when  the  seller  knev/  his  customers 
by  name  and  face,  a  sales  job  was  a  lifetime  position.  The   salesman 
had  a  long  history  of  experience  v/ith  a  product  and  could  readily  explain 
most  features.  Proliferation  of  complex  new  products  has  also  added  to 
the  difficulty  of  tlie  salesman  in   understanding  his  liierdiandise. 

Rising  Expectations 

American  business  is  generally  considered  to  be  doing  a  better 
job  for  consimiers  tlian  ever  before.  According  to  Otto  Kleppner, 
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"...Today's  average  refrigerator  lias  a  far  better  refrigerant,  a  better 
raotor,  better  ijisiilalion,  and  larger  storage  space  than  the  costliest 
model  of  twenty  years  ago.  Canned  soups  today  ha\'e  better  enriched 
recipes  than  when  you  were  a  youngster,  and  are  offered  in  greater 
variety.  Today's  tires  give  over  four  times  tlie  mileage  per  dollar 
(aside  from  excise  taxes]  of  tliose  of  tv/enty  years  ago,  in  addition  to 
giving  you  a  smoother  and  safer  ride"  [63].  In  further  support  of  this 
contention,  Tiiiu;^  inagazine  (December  12,  1969,  p.  92)  7-eported  that  tlie 
average  buyer  probably  gets  more  value  per  dollar  spent  in  a  current 
mailorder  house  catalogue  than  in  ai  edition  50  years  ago.  V^ny,  then, 
do  we  have  so  many  complaints  against  products  and  tlie  rising  demand 
for  consumer  protection  legislation? 

Arjay  R.  Miller,  foniier  Ford  vice-chainntm  and  now  deati  of 
Stanford's  Graduate  School  of  Business,  attributes  the  growing  consumer 
irritation  v.'ith  the  slightest  flav;  to  tlie  "phenom.enon  of  rising 
ex|3ectations"  [109] .  Largeiy  due  to  the  increase  in  consumer  affluence 
and  sophistication,  the  threshold  of  acceptable  performance  is  rising 
[4].  Younger,  wealtliier,  better  educated,  and  more  sophisticated 
consumers  seem  to  be  less  tolerant  of  gaps  between  promotional  promise 
and  product  perfonnance.  Even  tliougli  Galbraith  called  America  an 
affluent  society  in  1958,  the  average  family's  income  has  climbed  (even 


In  mid-1970,  Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Knauer,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  reported  that  tlie  President's 
Committee  on  Consinner  Interests  (PCCI)  was  being  deluged  with  3500 
letters  per  month,  nearly  double  the  nuirber  z~eceived  from  consimiers 
last  year.  See  [110] . 
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accoiD'iting  for  iiifJ.atiorO   from  $6,900  to  $9,400  over  the  last  decatic 
wliile  the  proportion  of  the  nation's  63  million  families  with  basic 
appliances  --  refrigerato]-,  radio,   range,   and  electric  iron  --  went 
over  tlie  99  percent  mark   [43].      In  1960,   only  41  percent  of  adults  25 
years  of  age  and  older  had  coiiipleted  high  sc])Ool    [98].     Today,   55  percent 
in  this  age  groLi^')  have  a  high  scJioo].  diplopia,  and  ]1  percent  ncv  liave 
college  degrees   as  compared  with  just  8  percent  a  decade  ago.     In  1965, 
41  million  American  fcUidlies  were  headed  by  individuals  tmder  35  years 
of  age.     Today,   tlie  number  exccedis  45  million  [87]. 

Anotlier  factor  contributing  to  rising  expectations  in  general 
has  been  the  remarkable  space  feats.     Sputnik  provided  a  drainatic 
awakening  of  people  to  the  immense  possibilities  for  scientific 
adaievements .     Americans  became  more  inpatieiit  in  dealing  with  problems. 
It  was  reasoned  tliat  if  we  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  wliy  cannot  we 
find  a  cure  for  cancer,   eliminate  pollution  and  poverty,   and  make 
products   that  do  not  fail?     Mass  comiiponications    (tele\d.sion  and  the 
ti'aiisistor  radio)   and  the  great  mobility  of  people  carried  the  message 
of  hope  and  high  expectations  worldwide   [105] . 

According  to  tlie  National  ai3Jii)er  of  Commerce,  tlie  consumer  of 
the  present  and  future  "expects  more  information  about  the  products  and 
services  he  buys.     He  places  greater  emphasis  on  product  perf onp.ance , 
quality,   and  safety.     He  is  more  aware  of  his    'rights'   as  a  consumer 
and  is  more  responsive  than  ever  to  political  initiatives  to  protect 
these  riglits"    [81].     Consimiers   are  becoming  more  discriminating, 
increasingly  less  v/illing  to  tolerate  siibstandard,  i.Disafe,   or  misad- 
vertiscd  goods,   i.e.,  product  claims  which  tlieir  ov.n  experience  does 
not  bear  out    [106] , 
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History  shou's  tJiat  cxpectati.ons  and  standards  steadily  rise. 
Practices  and  pci-forjsanccs  whidi  are  considered  acceptable  today  will 
gradually  be  viewed  as  unsatisfactory  and  be  replaced  by  more  demanding 
ones.  No  one  can  predict  expectations.  They  are  infinitely  clastic 
because  expectations  contain  a  reflection  of  infinity,  a  yearning  for 
tJie  absolute. 


II 

CONSUMERISM  AN!)  TIE  mRKE'I'ING  CONCfiPT 

Tliere  have  been  tliree  stages  of  A^nerican  Eianagerial  orientation 
in  the  tiv'entieth  century:     (1)   production,  1900-1930;   (2}   sales,   1930- 
1950;  and  (3)  marketing  concept,  1950 -present.     Since  the  early  1950s, 
when  the  business  environment  shifted  from  a  sellers'  market  to  a  buyers' 
market,  the  marketing  concept  has  been  highly  publicized  as  a  fundamental 
business  philosophy.     Tliough  various  scholars  have  defined  the  marketing 
concept  in  different  ways,  Bucll  says:     "they  all  come  dam  to  tlie  fact 
tliat  a  business,  if  it  is  to  grou^  profitably,  must  be  oriented  tov.'ard 
fulfilling  the  needs  and  v/ants  of  its  potential  customers  more  effi- 
ciently than  do  its  coiiipetitors"   [10] .     Tlie  m.arketing  concept  insists 
that  conpanies  be  guided  by  the  single  logic  of  customer-need  satis- 
faction at  a  profit   [64]  . 

Miile  most  businessmen  today  affirm  their  belief  in  the     efficacy 
of  "profits  througii  customer  satisfaction,"  the  marketing  concept  and 
tlie  forces   labeled  consimierism  are  incompatible.     Peter  Drucker 
elaborates:     "Consimierism  means   tliat  the  consumer  looks  upon  the 
manufacturer  as  somebody  wlio  has  not  made  tlie  effort  to  find  out,  who 
does  not  understand  tlie  ^vorld  in  wliich  the  consumer  lives,   and  v/ho 
expects   the  consimior  to  be  able  to  malce  distinctions  which  the  consumer 
is  neitlier  willing  nor  able  to  maike"    [34] .     A  special  Business  V/eek 
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report  dcc];ires:  "In  tlie  very  broadest  sense,  consiimorisiu  can  be 
defined  as  tlie  bankruptc/  of  wliat  the  business  scliools  have  been 
calling  the  market ijig  concept..."  [11].  Buskirk  m\d  Rotlic,  hov;ever, 
point  out  tliat  the  marketing  concept  may  still  be  valid  but  it  has   not 
been  successfully  applied  [3  2]. 

Ifliy  has  business  failed  to  be  successful  in  their  application 
of  tlie  raarketing  concept?  TiiougiT.  the  basic  objective  of  marketing 
organizations  shou].d  be  customer  satisfaction,  McNcal  claims,  based  on 
a  survey  of  128  firms  from  Fortune's  500,  that  this  goal  is  virtually 
ignored  in  measuring  marketing  effectiveness  [67] .  Instead,  attention 
is  focused  on  measuring  effectiveness  in  terms  of  otlaer  marketing 
objectives  such  as  profit,  sales,  or  share  of  market.  Logically,  if 
customer  satisfaction  is  tlie  primary  objective  of  business,  should  not 
it  be  measured  directly?  Hie  answer  to  tJiis  question,  declares  MciNeal, 
is  not  apparent  in  the  literature  and  constitutes  "both  a  gap  and  a  dead 
end  in  marketing  principles"  [67]. 

Consumer  Sovereignty 

One  reason  for  tlie  failure  of  business  to  stress  measurement  of 
consLDiier  satisfaction  in  determining  marketing  effectiveness  may  be 
skepticism  about  the  basic  assum|3tion  of  tlie  marketing  concept;  nanely, 
cons  ume  r  s  ove  re  i  gnty . 

Iliere  are  two  major  opposing  theories  concerning  the  role  of  the 
consumer  in   the  marketplace  of  a  free  enterprise  system.  One  theoiy, 
depicted  in  Vance  Packard's  Hidden  Persuaders  and  frequently  used  by 
other  critics  of  marketing,  vicv/s  the  consiuricr  £is  a  pawn  skillfully 
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manipulated  by  Madison  Avenue,     nicreforc,   it  is  postulated,  marketers 

need  not  be  guided  by  the  concept  of  sensitively  satisfying  himian  needs 

since  a  clever  promotional  mix  wil],  persuade  consumers  to  buy  tlie 

available  products. 

A  contrasting  tlicory  assumes  "consumer  sovereignty"  and  claims 

that  it  is  the  consumior's  dollar  votes  in  the  market  v.iii.cli  determine 

the  success  or  failure  of  competing  f iiiiis .     According  to  tlie  marketing 

concept,  tliis  second  view  is  the  correct  one.     Realistically,  however, 

there  is  some  tioit}"!  in  both  tlieorics.     For  ijistance,  Jolm  Kenneth 

Galbraith  questions  tlie  dollar  vote  assumption  v.irich  presmies  consumier 

sovereignty.     He  illustrates  his  point  in  this  way   [97]: 

Ilie  cities  are  cl.ogged  with  automobiles  and  have 
been  extensively  devoured  by  highways  and  freeways. 
Mass  or  coiimiuter  trajisit  is  slow,  unreliable, 
uncomfortable,   and  filtliy.     If  the  consumer  is 
sovereign,  that,  presujnably,  is  tlie  way  he  wants 
it;   one  sighs  ajid  knuckles  under  to  the  popular 
taste.     But  if  the  producer  is  sovereign  and  the 
automobile  coinpanies,  as  seems  likely,  are  con- 
siderably more  sovereign,  tliaji  m.ost,  we  have  here 
a  reflection  not  of  consumer  but  producer  preference. 

Otiier  contemporaiy  economists,  v^Iiile  recognizing  tlie  central 

role  of  consumer  clioice,  are  questioning  some  of  tiie  assumptions 

underlying  tlie  idea  of  consumer  sovereignty  in  traditional  economic 

analysis.     First,  it  was  assumed  that  considers  had  comi:ilete  infonnation 

about  products.     However,   tlie  cornucopia  of  increasingly  complex  ne^v 

products  has  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  tlie  t)^ical  consumer  to 

have  complete  infonnation  regarding  tlie  comparative  merits  of  competing 

products.     SujDermarkets ,   alojie,   add  from  800  to  1,350  new  items  annually 

wliile  dropping  an  average  of  1,000    [100].     Consumer  dioice  is  oftentimes 
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madeaAen  more  difficult  by  conflicting  advertising  claijiis.  E.  B,  Weiss 
says:  "l^lien  every  detergent  gets  clothes  whiter,  brighter,  cleaner, 
s\^^eeter- smelling  thaii  any  otiier;  when  every  toothpaste  is  better  than 
every  otiier  in  preventing  tooth  decay;  when  every  gasoline  makes  your 
car  run  better  than  any  other,  what  is  the  consumer  to  believe  since 
the  claims  can't  all  be  true?"  [106].  To  some  observers,  tlie  most 
critical  problem  in  the  marketplace  is  the  imperfection  in  the  state 
of  information  in  consumer  markets .  They  tend  to  believe  that  our 
conpetitive  free  enterprise  system  would  be  sufficient  to  protect 
consumers  if  tiiey  could  learn  quickly  about  available  brands,  prices, 
and  product  characteristics  [52] . 

Secondly,  traditional  economics  assumed  the  existence  of  large 
numbers  of  competing  sellers  of  a  single  homogeneous  product.  Today, 
havever,  most  industries  are  dominated  by  a  relatively  small  group  of 
firms  selling  differentiated  products.  The  differentiation,  of  course, 
may  often  be  more  psychological  than  functional  --  somiCtimes  consisting 
merely  of  persuasive  advertising  claims  or  distinctive  packaging. 

The  third  assumption  about  which  there  is  doubt  regarding  its 
applicability  to  todays  marketing  economy  is  the  process  by  which 
consumer  wants  are  formed.  Early  views  were  that  the  consumer  had 
complete  knowledge  of  his  wants  and  attempted  to  purchase  goods  that 
would  deliver  the  most  utility  or  satisfaction  according  to  his  tastes 
and  relative  prices.  Galbraitli,  however,  argues  that  modem  mass 
production  and  promotion  actually  create  needs  and  wants  in  the  minds 
of  consumers  [44] . 
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In  view  of  tliese  apparent  limitations  of  consimier  sovereignty 
and  the  domination  of  many  markets  by  firms  witli  some  degree  of 
monopoly  pov/er,  consumer  advocates  believe  tliat  it  vv'as  inevitable  that 
many  discontented  consumers  would  begin  taking  positive  action  to  regain 
tlieir  relative  power  position  in  the  market  vis-"a-vis  business. 

Balance  of  Power 


In  his  Wealtli  of  Nations,  Adam  Smitli  indicated  tiiat  tlie  market 

mechanism  was  self- regulating.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  enlightejied 

self-interest  regu]_ated  by  competition  would  operate  as  an  "invisible 

hand"  to  bring  about  social  harmony  and  rising  living  sta:idards.  Some 

of  Smith's  followers  have  interpreted  this  to  imply  the  necessity  for 

a  total  laissez-faire  policy  on  tlie  part  of  govern-^ient.   Contrary  to 

such  interpretation,  havever,  Smitli  expressed  a  general  tmcasiness 

regarding  the  relationship  between  the  interests  of  producers  and 

consumers,  as  illustrated  by  these  words  [91]: 

The  interest  of  the  dealers,  however,  in  any 
particular  branch  of  trade,  or  manufacturers, 
is  always  in  some  respects  different  from,  and 
even  opposite  to,  that  of  the  public.  To  widen 
tiie  market  and  to  narrow  the  competition,  is 

always  the  interest  of  the  dealers Tlie 

proposal  of  any  new  law  or  regulation  of  com- 
merce which  comes  from  this  order,  ought  always 
to  be  listened  to  wdtli  great  precaution,  and 
ought  never  to  be  adopted  till  after  having 
been  long  and  cai'efully  examined,  not  only  with 
the  most  scrujjulous,  but  the  most  SLispicious 
attentioji.   It  comes  from  an  order  of  men,  whose 
interest  is  never  exactly  the  same  wdtli  that  of 
the  public,  who  have  generally  an  interest  to 
deceive  and  even  to  oppress  the  public,  and  who 
accordingly  have,  upon  many  occasions,  botli 
deceived  and  oppressed  it. 
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V/ithin  the  United  Stales,   the  responsibility  for  coiisinner 
protection  in  tlie  marketplace  has  been  shared  by  the  federal,  state 
and  local  gox^erjuiients .     llie  Constitution  restricts  the  regulation  of 
corrmicrce  by  tlie  federal  goveniiiicnt  to  inteistate  coiTDaerce.     State  and 
local  governments  are  responsible  for  tlie  regT-ilation  of  intrastate 
coiiunerce.     For  many  years,  consumer  protection  v/as  almost  v;holly  tlie 
job  of  state  and  local  govera:nont.     But,  with  the  advance  of  modem 
marketing,  consumer  products  have  been  produced  in  central  locations 
and  distributed  on  an  interstate  basis,   and  tlic  responsibility  of  the 
federal  goveniraent  to  the  consumer  has  correspondingly  increased. 

llie  controversy  continues  beti\^een  tliose  wlio  denounce  increasing 
government  control  in  tlie  marketplace  and  those  wlio  insist  that  only 
government  intervention  can  solve  certain  cojisiuner  and  business  problems. 
As  the  d)Tiamic  marketing  environment  changes,  the  relationsl^ip  betv/een 
business  and  goveriunent  ;vhich  is  acceptable  during  one  period  may  become 
manifestly  unsatisfactoiy  in  anotlier.     Any  alteration  in  tliis  delicate 
balance,   in  eitlier  direction,  needs  careful  study  with  regard  to  its 
probable  inrpact  on  attainment  of  society's  goals   --  not  merely  material 
goods  and  services  but  also  protection  of  individual  freedoms. 

In  terms  of  their  influence  on  marketing,  Brov.n  has  identified 
two  major  categories  of  regulations:      (1)   those  intended  to  preserve 
tlie  competitive  nature  of  our  free  entei-prise  system  and  (2)    those 
designed  to  protect  consujners   from  misinfoniiation  or  tlie  lack  of 
infoi'ination   [9]  .     Altliough  the  protection  of  competition  poses  some 
complex  problems  such  as  distinguisliing  bctv;ecn  desirable  and  undesirable 
modes  of  coi^ipetition.  Congress  and  tlie  courts  have  dealt  ratlier 
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extensively  v.'lth  this  type  of  rcj^ulatioii  beginning  \\'ith  the  SheiTnaA 
Antitrust  Act  in  1890.     The  resin~gence  of  tlie  cojisiimer  movement  in 
tlie  1960s  has  brouglit  the  second  type  of  marketing  regulation  to 
center-stage.     A  multiplicity  of  intricate  products  lias  apparently 
left  many  consumers  v/ithoiit  sufficient  inforjiiation  or  teclmical 
knowledge  to  make  confident,   intelligent  buying  decisions.     As 
President  Nixon  stated  in  his    'consmier  rights'  message  to  Congress: 
"Products,  themselves,  are  more  cojiiplicated.     Tliere  is  more  about  tliem 
tliat  can  go  wrong  and  less  about  theiii  that  can  readi.ly  be  understood 
by  l£i)ane]i"   [75] .     Hie  consuiiier  requires  soiiie  given  aniouiit  of  relevant 
information  if  he  is  to  adiieve  satisfaction  froin  his  purchases,  and 
if  the  competitive  system  is  to  operate  efficiently. 

Information 
Sources  of  Infonnation 

Hie  expectations  customers  have  regarding  a  particular  product 
depend  upon  infomiatioji  gathered  froiii  a  variety  of  sources.     Past 
ex|3erience,  proriiotional  communications  of  sellers,  and  pei-sonal 
acquaintances  are  the  most  common  sources  of  product  infonnation. 
If  a  product  is  purdiased  frequently,  the  consumer  may  have  a  satis - 
factoiy  infoniiation  source  --  his  previous  experience  with  it.      In 
sudi  a  case,  he  is  able  to  judge,  prior  to  purdiase,   the  product's 
effectiveness  in  meeting  liis  expectations,  botli  functional  and 
psydiological .     Conversely,  when  purchasing  an  untried  product  or 
brand  of  signifi.cajit  importance,   the  consumer  may  find  a  meaningful 
dioice  difficult  because  of  tlie  lack  of  infoimation.     Since  he  has 
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not  previously  purchased  this  product,  he  must  rely  oji  infonnation 
sources  other  tlian  his  pei'soiial  experience.  Another  source  may  be 
his  associates,  but  the  limited  accuracy  aiid  nontransferability  of 
this  experience  to  his  o\m   situation  often  shaiply  limits  its  value. 
Ratings  by  private,  independent  organizations  are  often  regarded  as 
excellent  sources  but  tend  to  be  used  by  those  v,ho  least  need  help  in 
purdiasing  decisions.  For  example,  tlie  most  recent  sui'vey  of  sub- 
scribers to  Consumers  Union  shov/ed  the  median  income  is  $14,000  and 
58  percent  are  college  graduates  [49].  llius,  it  appears  that  many 
consur.i.ers  depend  largely  on  one  basic  information  source  --  tlie 
comi^any's  proiiiotion  mix  --in  fonidng  their  exj^ectations  regarding  new 
or  untried  products . 

Infonnation  Flou's 

Infonnation  flows  are  critical  to  marketing  management  because, 
as  Alderson  stresses,  heterogeneous  markets  (i.e.,  where  there  is 
diversity  of  botii  demand  and  supply)  are  cleared  by  infonimtion  [1] . 
Markets  are  cliaracterized  by  a  double  search  ivherein  consumers  are 
looking  for  products  and  suppliers  are  looking  for  customers,  so 
infonnation  flo\vS  in  both  directions .  Consiuners  provide  infonnation 
by  specifying  tlieir  requiremicnts  and  the  supplier  provides  infonnation, 
along  with  his  persuasive  appeal,  by  identifying  his  product  --  but 
rarely  completely  since  the  cost  of  perfect  infonnation  is  prohibitive. 
Alderson  illustrates  tlae  supplier's  identification  of  his  product  and 
tlie  consumer's  specification  of  the  product  desired  by  two  partially 
overlapping  circles .  Cominuiiication  takes  place  only  in  tlie  overlapping 
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area.  A  major  problem  in  the  process,  though,  is  tliat  much  of  the 
Inforjiiation  sup|iliecl  is  not  the  infoiiiiation  being  sought;  tliat  is, 
tliere  is  a  m.ismatch  of  information. 

One  reason  for  tliis  information  mismatch  may  be  that  most  of 
the  emphasis  in  designing  a  promotional  iidx  is  on  one-v;ay  comminiication 
from  the  business  organization  to  its  target  markets.     The  other  flow 
in  this  commimi cation  system,   from  consumer  to  finn,   is  often  neglected. 
In  this  age  of  consumeris]n,  it  seems  critical  that  more  eriphasis  be 
placed  on  obtaining  continuous  customer  feedback  or  a  reverse  infor- 
mation flov.'  carrying  consLimer  attitudes  aaid  opinions  back  to  tlie 
company.     A  skillful  marketer  kno"\vs  tiiat  lie  must  communicate  with 
consumers,  not  just  to  thejn. 

Information  Gap 

Proponents  of  consimierism  claij;i  tliat  corporate  marketing  programs 
are  not  providing  tlie  information  necessary  for  Jiieaningful  dioice, 
-and  point  to  inaccurate,  misleading,  and  inadequate  information  as 
major  reasons  for  tlie  demand  for  more  consumer  protection  legislation 
[96] .     This  alleged  infoniiation  gap  searis  paradoxical  in  view  of  the 
extensive  coiporate  comnunication  efforts.     Consimierism  advocates, 
hov/evcr,  tend  to  argue  tliat  too  mudi  of  this   couminiication  stresses 
persuasion  and  imageiy  at  the  ex-^^ense  of  other  more  relevant  information. 
The  consuiAor  movem_ent  secias  to  be  demanding  tJiat  manufacturers  and 
merchants  provide  additional  information,   sucli  as:     product  perfoiriiance 
cliaracteristics,   safety  standards,  simple  warrcUities,   and  pricing  per 
standard  unit.     It  is  im.plied  that  tills  information  will  narrow  the 
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schism  bet\\reen  consumer  product  expectations  and  perceptions  of  product 
performance,  tliereby  improving  customer-firm  relationships. 

Many  consumer  protectionists  see  improvements  in  advertising  as 
the  best  means. of  spanning  the  information  gap.  Instead  of  adding 
confusion  to  an  already  complex  marketplace,  advertising,  they  insist, 
could  be  developing  well-informed  consumers  by  proA/iding  relevant  and 
reliable  information  for  use  in  making  accurate  buying  judgments.  This 
proposition  maintains  that  well-informed  individuals  would  not  unknow- 
ingly buy  inferior  products,  leading  to  dissatisfaction  and  demands  for 
more  consumer  protection  legislation.  Given  enough  relevant  information, 
it  is  claimed,  the  consumer  would  be  able  to  form  realistic  expectations 
about  products  and  be  able  to  protect  himself  from  those  evils  from  whidi 
the  government  is  now  trying  to  shield  him  [55] , 

Consumer  Dissatisfaction 
The  Random  House  Dictionary  states:  'T)issatisfaction  results 
from  conteiiiplating  what  falls  short  of  one's  xi/ishes  or  expectations  and 
is  usually  only  temporary."  Based  on  this  definition,  one  might 
hypothesize  that  consumer  dissatisfaction  is  a  result  of  market 
offerings  which  fall  short  of  consumer  expectations.  This  is  a  falsi- 
fiable  proposition  that  can  be  tested.  It  may  be  that  corporate 
promotional  mixes  are  creating  unrealistic  expectations  for  products 
which  result  in  consumer  dissatisfaction  upon  purchase  and  use  of  the 
product.  Buskirk  and  Rothe  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  "It  is  this  sense 
of  frustration  and  bitterness  on  the  part  of  consumers  who  have  been 
promised  much  and  have  realized  less,  that  may  properly  be  called  the 
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driving  force  behind  cons  inner  is  jii"  [12],  Josepli  Marti,  Jr.,  gcneri^l 
coimsel  of  the  Federal  Trade  Coiiniri.ssj.on,  urges :  'This  pcrforman.ce  gap 
must  be  closed.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  v.iio  is  going  to  do  tlie  closing" 
[45] .  Tliis  apparent  gap  between  promise  and  perfomiaaTice  may  be  largely 
responsible  for  rising  support  for  legal  enforcement  of  minimum  performance 
standards. 

If  business  is  providing  coirnniDii cation  that  raises  constmier 
exj)ectations  beyond  a  realistic  level,  tJien  it  is  important  to  leai'n 
what  kind  of  communication  should  be  provided  --  presumably  still 
persuasive  in  nature  but  differojit  in  content.  Knou'ledge  about  the 
effect  of  consiciier  exi)ectations  and  perceived  product  perfoniiance  on 
satisfaction  is  vital  becaasc  management  can,  witliin  limits,  influence 
custoiner  expectations  ajid  product  perfoimance. 

CK'^er- zealous  new  product  developnent  prograjiis  may  have  caused 
coiporate  management  to  neglect  consiuner  expectations  aiid  perceived 
product  perfonnance  with  all  their  implications  for  tlie  promotional 
mix.  For  example,  if  consumer  ex}:)ec  tat  ions  are  a  function  of  promotion 
and  consumer  satisfaction  is  a  function  of  expectations,  then  satis- 
faction may  be  considered  a  function  of  promotion.  This  suggested 
relationship  between  satisfaction  and  expectations  aroused  by  promotion 
implies  tliat  firms  may  need  to  stimulate  a  level  of  consumer  expectations 
compatible  with   objective  product  performance  in  order  to  achieve  repeat 
purchases  and  sustain  high  sales  volume  wJXh  maximurn  customer 
satisfaction. 
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Interrelated  Variables 

The  three  variables  need  clarification  if  we  are  to  meaningfidly 
discuss  tlie  interrelationships  ajiiong  expectations,  perceived  product 
performance,  and  consumer  satisfaction. 
Expectations 

Expectations  have  been  described  as  "subjective  notions  of 
things  to  come"  [59] .  An  expectancy  is  a  type  of  hypothesis  formulated 
by  tlie  consumer,  and  his  perception  of  product  performance  after 
purdiase  and  use  will  serve  to  either  confirm  or  reject  this  hypothesis 
[36] .  Expectations  are  confirmed  when  a  consumer  receives  what  he 
expects.  Negative  disconfinnation  takes  place  when  the  product's 
actual  or  objective  perfo nuance  cannot  match  expectations  for  it. 
Positive  disconfinnation  may  occur  when  objective  product  perfonn.ance 
actually  exceeds  expectations. 

Expectations  may  be  created  and  strengtliened  by  corporate 
promotional  mixes ,  past  ex|3eriences ,  opinions  of  friends  and 
associates,  impartial  product  rating  services,  or  general  aspiration 
levels.  Writers  frequently  refer  to  consumer  "attitudes"  or  "aspira- 
tions," or  "images"  of  products,  brands,  or  stores,  and  these  terms 
may  be  considered  implicit  forms  of  exj^ectations  [69].  For  examr^le, 
when  a  consumer  ex^aresses  a  favorable  attitude  toward  a  product,  he  may 
say:  "That's  a  good  product,"  but  in  translation,  he  means  that  he 
confidently  expects  that  product  to  provide  certain  specific  benefits. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  consumer  expectations  are  important 
determinants  of  shopping  and  purchase  behavior  [14] . 
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Product  perception 

Perceptioii  caii  be  tliought  of  as  the  individual^  mental  im^pressiol^ 
of  a  stimulus  object,  in  this  case,  a  product.  No  t\';o  people  perceive 
a  product  exactly  alike  because  no  tv\'0  people  have  the  same  vieiv  of 
their  environjiieirt.  Perception  lias  four  major  facets.  First,  it  is 
selective.  Since  an  individual  cannot  possibly  be  cogjiizant  of  all 
the   stimulus  objects  v/ithin  his  perceptual  field,  lie  perceives 
selectively.  Secondly,  perception  is  organized  in  that  it  has 
meajiing  for  tlie  individual.  Third,  perception  depends  upon  stimulus 
factors,  e.g.,  advertising  in  consumer  product  evaluations.  Fourth, 
perception  is  influenced  by  personal  factors,  i.e.,  \\']iat  the  individual 
brings  to  the  situation.  Tae   consum.er's  view  of  the  v;orld,  or  his 
cognitive  set,  is  fonncd  over  tiiiie,  and  reflects  his  physiological  and 
psychological  diaracteristics  as  well  as  his  needs,  moods,  and  values, 
past  exi'^erience ,  and  tlie  nature  of  his  environment  [82].  In  tlie  present 
study,  consumer  perception  of  tlie  product  will  be  called  "perceived 
product  performance."  "Actual"  or  "objective"  product  perfoniiance  will 
be  used  in  referring  to  reality,  or  true  product  performance. 
Consumer  satisfaction  -._--. 

No  satisfactory  literal  definition  has  yet  been  developed  for 
consuner  or  customer  satisfaction,  lliere  have  been  few^  attempts  to 
measure  consiuiier  satisfaction,  and  no  precise  measurements  have  been 
reported  in  the  literature  of  marketing  and  economics . 

Inferring  from  our  above  definition  of  tlic  source  of  dissatis- 
faction, one  mi;^;at  postulate  that  satisfaction  results  when  consumer 
expectations  are  matdied  (or  exceeded}  by  perceived  product  perfoniiance. 
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Consumer  dissatisfaction,  then,  might  be  measured  by  tiie  degree  of 
disparity  between  e>q)ectations  and  perceived  product  performance. 
However,  tliere  has  been  no  rigorous  exj^lanation  of  tlie  interrelations 
among  expectations,  perceptions  of  product  performance,  and  consumer 
satisfaction.  Although  Katona  has  conducted  substantial  research 
concerning  the  influence  on  purchase  beliavior  of  consumers  '  expecta- 
tions of  general  economic  conditions,  his  v\fork  has  not  dealt  with 
the  effects  of  confii-mation  and  d  is  confirmation  of  product  expectations 
on  consumer  satisfaction  [60]. 

Except  for  tlie  field  of  psycholog)^,  the  literature  of  the  social 
sciences  contains  few  references  to  any  systematic  studies  relating  to 
the  effects  on  people  of  disparity  between  their  expectations  and 
actual  perfonnances .  However,  since  consumer  satisfaction  is  such  a 
fundamental  problem  to  human  behavior,  it  is  only  logical  tliat  one  turn 
to  psychology  --  the  discipline  which  deals  specifically  with  human 
behavior  --to  develop  a  tlieoretical  framework  for  the  present 
investigation. 


Ill 

EXPECTATIONS  AND  PERCEIVED  PRODUCT  PERFOR\aNCE 

An  expectancy  has  been  defined  as  a  type  of  hypotliesis  formulated 
by  the  consumer  which  is  either  confirmed  or  rejected  by  his  perception 
of  product  performance  after  purchase  and  use.  If  tlie  expectation  is 
confirmed,  reinforcement  of  the  buyer's  behavior  takes  place.  But 
v/hat  happens  if  the  expectancy  is  not  confirmed? 

Theoretical  Models 

In  predicting  the  effects  on  product  evaluation  and  customer 
satisfaction  of  disparity  between  expectations  and  objective  product 
performance,  at  least  four  psychological  theories  may  be  considered; 
namely:  (1)  cognitive  dissonance  (assimilation) ;  (2)  contrast ; 
(3)  generalized  negati\d.ty;  and  (4)  assimilation-contrast.  Each 
theory  makes  a  different  prediction  regarding  unconfirmed  expectancies. 
Dissonance  or  assimilation  theory  posits  that  any  discrepancy  between 
expectations  and  product  performance  will  be  minimized  or  assimilated 
by  the  customer  adjusting  his  perception  of  the  product  so  that  it 
becomes  more  consistent  (less  dissonant)  with  his  expectations. 

Contrast  theory  assumes  that  the  customer  v>n.ll  magnify  the 
difference  between  the  product  received  and  the  product  expected; 
i.e.,  if  the  objective  performance  of  the  product  fails  to  meet  his 
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expectations,  the  customer  will  evaluate  the  product  less  favorably 
than  if  he  had  no  prior  exi3ectations  for  it.  Contrast  is  thus  the 
converse  of  assimilation. 

ITie  generalized  negativity  tliesis  is  that  any  discrepancy 
between  expectations  ajid  reality  results  in  a  generalized  negative 
hedonic  state  whicli  causes  the  product  to  receive  a  more  unfavorable 
rating  tlian  if  it  had  coincided  with  expectations.  Even  if  the  product's 
perforjnance  exceeds  the  customer's  expectations,  it  will  be  perceived 
as  less  satisfying  tlian  its  objective  perfomiance  would  justify. 

Finally,  the  assimilation-contrast  approach  maintains  tliat  tliere 
are  zones  or  latitudes  of  acceptance  and  rejection  in  consimier 
perceptions.  If  the  disparity  between  expectations  and  product  per- 
formance is  sufficiently  small  to  fall  into  the  consumer's  latitude 
of  acceptance,  he  will  tend  to  assimilate  the  difference  by  rating 
the  product  more  in  line  with  expectations  than  its  objective  per- 
formance justifies.  However,  if  tlie  discrepancy  between  expectations 
and  actual  product  performance  is  so  large  that  it  falls  into  the 
zone  of  rejection,  then  a  contrast  effect  comes  into  play  and  the 
consumer  magnifies  the  perceived  disparity  betw^een  the  product  and 
his  expectations  for  it. 

IVhich  tlieory  is  correct?  IVhat  is  tlie  effect  on  consumer 
product  perception  and  satisfaction  when  expectancies  are  disconfirmed? 
To  approach  the  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  necessary'  to  review 
these  theories  in  more  depth  and  analyze  the  evidence  supporting  each 
one . 
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Co  "11  i  t  i ve  Dis  s  ona  n  co 


An  uiiconfir;iicJ  cxj3ectancy,  according  to  Festinger's  tlioory  of 
cognitive  dissonance,  creates  a  state  of  dissonance  or  'Vsycliological 
disconifort"  because  tJic  outcome  contradicts  tl\e  consuiiier's  original 
hypothesis    [38,   39].     llie  theory  suggests  that  an  individual  has 
cognitive  elements   (or  "kiiowl edges")    about  liiiiusclf,  his  past  behavior, 
his  beliefs  ^md  attitudes,  aiid  his  environments   [76],     Consimiers  are 
continuall)'-  receiving  various  kinds  of  information  about  products  from 
tiieir  ovm  experience,  associates,  advertisements,  and  salesmen.     TFiese 
bits  of  information  are  cognitions  v/hich  consuiners  like  to  have  consis- 
tent with  one  another   [50].     Mien  one  cognitive  element  follows  from 
anotlier,   they  are  said  to  be  consonant.     However,  if  one  does  not  follow 
from  another,  they  are  said  to  be  dissonjuit  and  lead  to  psychological 
tension  called  cognitive  dissonance.     In  other  words,  wlien  an  individual 
receives  two  ideas  which  are  psyciiologically  inconsistent   (dissonant) , 
he  experiences  mental  discomfort  vdiich  he  attempts  to  reduce  --  often 
by  changing  or  distorting  one  or  both  of  the  cognitions  to  m.ake  tliem 
more  coiisonant  with  eacli  other.     The  stronger  tlie  cognitive  dissonance, 
tlie  more  motivated  lie  is  to  reduce  dissonance  by  dianging  tlie  cognitive 
element   [8] . 
Marketing  implications 

As  applied  to  marketing,   if  there  is  a  disparity  between 
expectations  for  a  product  and  tlie  objective  perfonnance  of  that 
product,   the  consumer  is  stimulated  to  reduce  the  psychological  tension 
gejierated  by  dumging  his  perception  of  the  product  so  tliat  it  comes 
more  into  line  with  his  expectations.     Therefore,   if  this  proposition 
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is  true,  the  projnotioiial  mix  for  a  product  slioulcl  substcuitially  lead 
expectatiojis  above  product  pcrfonnajicc  in  order  to  ol)tain  a  liigher 
consumer  evaluation  or  perception  of  the  company's  product,     lliis 
concept  is  illustrated  in  Figiu:e  1  by  tlie  dotted  line  wirlcli  shov;s  tliat 
perceived  product  performance  is  alv;ays  bctv;cen  objective  perform.ance 
aiid  expectations,  except  wlien  all  three  coincide.     Several  studies  have 
suggested  that  this  strategy  can  be  effective   [54,  23,   22,  ].07,  31]. 
However,  considerable  controversy  and  some  disaffection  v/ith  the  tJieory 
of    cognitive  dissonance  have  developed  in  recent  years  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  an  increasing  amoiuit  of  contradictory  evidence   [56,   84, 
19,   37].     One  major  criticism  is  that  tJie  theory  assimies  that  the 
individual,  instead  of  learning  from  hJ.s  piu'cliasing  mistakes,   actually 
increases  the  probability  of  making  them  again  through  his  efforts  to 
reduce  post-purchase  dissonance  by  justification  and  rationalization 
of  his  decision   [24]. 

Contrast 

Even  in  the  studies  supporting  assimilation  tlieoay,  some 
individuals  tend  to  sJiift  tlieir  attitudes  and  evaluations  away  from 
expectations  aroused  by  cojiDUunications  if  inconsistent  v/ith  reality 
[53] .     Vi/lien  expectations  are  not  matched  by  actual  product  performance, 
contrast  tlieoiy  presumes   that  the  surprise  effect  or  contrast  between 
expectations  aiid  outcome  will  cause  the  consim^ior  to  exaggerate  or 
magnify  the  disparity.     For  example,  suppose  an  individual  goes  to  a 
theater  to  see  a  movie  whicli,  based  on  newspaper  advertising,  he  expects 
to  be  excellent  but  tlie  story  turns  out  to  be  disappointing.     Tlie  sharp 
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coiitrast  betweeji  his  expectations  and  the  actua]  pcrforiiiancc  may  cause 
hijii  to  so  magnify  tlxc  disparity  that  lie  calls  it  a  very  poor  movie. 
Marketing  inrplications 

Contrast  tlreor)'  iTOuld  predict  consujner  product  perceptions  as 
showji  by  the  dashed  li.ne  in  Figure  1.     lliat  is,  perceived  product 
perforJiiance  \;ould  always  magini.fy  tlie  di.fference  between  expectations 
and  objective  product  performance,     liiis  theojy  v/ould  suggest  tliat 
sliglit  understatement  of  tlie  product's  qualities  in  advertising  might 
lead  to  higlicr  customer  satisfaction  with  the  company's  product.     Of 
course,  the  advertisement  could  not  so  understate  the  product's  qualities 
that  customers  by-pass  it  for  another  brand.     Several  studies  lend 
sui^port  to  tlie  possible  success  of  tliis  promotional  strategy   [32,   108, 
40,   89,   53,   92].     To  date,  the  only  published  exiierijucnt  in  the 
marketing  literature  dealing  with  tlie  effects  of  disconfinned  expec- 
tations on  consiuner  evaluation  of  products  provided  partial  support 
for  contrast  theor>'  albeit  findings  were  divided  into  support  of 
assijiiilation  tlieory  as  well   [].4] .     Cardozo  attempted  to  reconcile  the 
difference  between  assimilation  tlieory  and  contrast  theoiy  by  intro- 
duction of  another  variable,  shopping  effort,  into  tiie  decision  process. 
Specifically,  he  found  tliat  customer  product  evaluation  or  satisfaction 
is  lower  when  the  product  does  not  measure  up  to  expectations  but 
satisfaction  rises  as  effort  expended  to  obtain  the  product  increases. 
Contrary  to  tlie  usual  idea  of  the  i:nportance  of  marketing  efficiency 
and  customer  convenience,   tliese  results  suggest  tliat  an  arduous  shopping 
experience  might  yield  greater  satisfaction  than  an  easily  made  purdiase 
[15] .     Cardozo  did  not  test  the  effects  of  a  positive  disconfirmation 
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(results  exceed  cxpcctatioiirO  ,  so  tliis  qiicstioii  reiiiaiiis  for  some  ground- 
breaking res  card  1. 

Generalized  Negativity 

A  classic  study  of  tJie  consequences  of  unconfiiiiied  cxpectatiojis 
was  conducted  by  Carlsiiiitli  and  Aronson   [17] .      In  a  test  of  their 
hypothesis  tliat  any  disco7ifirjiiation  of  an  expected  result  will  be 
perceived  as  less  pleasant  or  less  satisfying  than  if  tlie  expectancy 
had  been  confirj:ied,   they  asked  indiAd duals   to  taste  bittei-  and  sweet 
solutions ,  maaiipulated  their  expectations  regarding  tlie  tastes ,  and 
measured  the  ratings  luider  the  various  conditi.ojis.     It  was  assumed 
that  bitter  was  an  uiipleasant  taste  and  sweet  was  a  pleasant  taste  for 
tlie  majority  of  subjects.     The  experiinenters  reported  tliat  wlien  a 
subject  expected  sv/eet  and  got  bitter,  he  described  it  as  more  bitter 
(less  pleasant)    than  if  he  had  oq^ected  the  bitter.     Conversely,  vdien 
the  sul^ject  expected  bitter  and  got  sv/eet,  he  described  it  as  less 
sweet  (agaiii,   less  pleasant)    tlian  when  he  expected  sv.'cet.     Tne  Carlsraith 
and  Aronson  findings  seem  to  suggest  opposing  theories.     Vvlien  tlie  sweet 
solution  u'as  exi:)ected  and  the  bitter  solution  tasted,   a  disconfimied 
expectancy  resulted  in  a  rating  of  more  bitter  vdaich  would  support 
contrast  theory.     On  the  other  hand,  v/lien  the  bitter  solution  v/as 
expected  but  the  sweet  solution  came  up,   a  disconfimied  expectancy 
resulted  in  a  rating  of  less  sweet  or  assimilation  toward  the  exi^ected 
taste  in  support  of  dissommce  theory.     Carlsmith  and  Aronson  explain 
tills  apparent  conflict  by  arguing  that  any  disconfimied  expectancy 
results  in  a  hedonically  negative  state  v\'hich  is  generalized  to  objects 
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in  the   environment.  Thus,  one  can  make  the  fo] lowing  prediction:  I£ 
a  customer  expects  a  particular  perfonnance  from  a  product  (x)  but  a 
different  perfomisnce  (y)  occurs,  he  will  judge  (yj  to  be  less  pleasant 
than  if  he  had  no   previous  expectancy. 
Marketing  impliccitions 

The  Carlsmith  and  Aronson  findings  suggest  that  promotional 
claims  aimed  at  target  customers  should  seek  to  generate  expectations 
which  are  cfflisistent  with  actual  product  performance.  In  Figure  1, 
the  CarlsmitJi  and  Aronson  theory  of  generalized  negativity  is  depicted 
by  the   line  of  alternating  dots  and  dashes.  Note  that  perceived  product 
performance  is  alwrays  less  favorable  than  objective  performance  would 
justi:fy  whensver  there  is  disparity  between  expectations  and  objective 
performance.  Only  when  expectations  and  product  performance  coincide 
is  the  consumer's  evaluation  of  the  product  as  favorable  as  its 
objective  performance. 

Although  several  experiments  have  illustrated  the  existence  of 
dissatisfaction  after  the  dis confirmation  of  a  positive  expectation 
(expectations  exceed  performance)  ,  it  is  more  difficult  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  dissatisfaction  after  the  dis  confirmation  of  a  negative 
expectancy  (perfbrmance  exceeds  expectations).  For  instance,  Tihklepaugh 
discovered  tliat  monkeys  became  quite  upset  when  they  expected  to  find  a 
banana  under  a  cup  and  instead  found  a  lettuce  leaf  --  even  though 
monkeys  generally  like  lettuce  but  do  prefer  bananas  [101] .  When 
Tinklepaugh  reversed  the  conditions,  the  monkeys  did  not  exhibit  negative 
reactions.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  from  the  Aronson  and  Carlsmith 
study  (that  dissatisfaction  can  occur  even  when  actual  results  exceed 
expectations)  is  rather  surprising  [3] . 


IVatcrjiiaji  and  Ford,  liowevcr,  questioji  tlicse  findings   [104],     In 
tlie  Aronson  and  Carlsiaitli  stud)'',   dissatisfaction  v/as  measured  by  the 
extc]it  to  v/Iiidi  subjects  cJianged  their  7\^sponses  on  short-answer,  tests 
when  given  "prcarrajiged  scores"  and  a  secorid  opportunity  to  complete 
the  test.     Tiie  inethod  of  manipulating  expectancy  liiay  have  caused 
differences  bet\\'een  tiie  higli-  and  lov/- expectancy  individuals  simply 
due  to  tiieir  inability  to  recall  tlieir  orlgjjial  responses  and  tlius  their 
failure  to  improve  their  scores.     Conflicting  results  have  been  obtained 
by  other  researcliers  such  as  Iferd  and  Sandvold   [105]  ,  Mirel  aiid  Mills 
[71],   and  Goldberg   [47].     IVard  and  Sandvold,   for  example,   in  a  partial 
replication  of  tlie  Aronson  and  CarlsJiiith  exi:)eriment ,  found  that 
individuals  prefer  to  succeed  ratlier  tlian  confimi  a  negative  expectancy. 
Tney  suggest  that  coiitrary  findings  may  be  attributed  to  tlie  demands  of 
tlie  exiperimenter  and  his  influence  on  the  subjects.     Still  otiiers  have 
suggested  tliat  a  possible  explanatioji  for  the  V/ard  and  Sandvold  results 
may  be  tlie  subjects'   ajiticipation  of  an  audience   [6,   102].     Tnis  concern 
may  have  stimulated  such  a  desire  to  perfonu  v/ell  that  it  exceeded  tlie 
dissonance  aroused  betiveen  expectation  and  performance. 

Studies  of  the  effects  of  disparities  betv-zeen  ex]3ected  perfonnance 
and  actual  perfomiajice  have  yielded  conflicting  findings  and  clearly 
indicate  the  need  for  furtlier  research. 

Assimila tion-Contras t 

A  final  explanation  for  consideration  in  attempting  to  predict 
the  effects  on  consLuiier  satisfaction  of  disparities  between  expectations 
and  objective  product  perfonnance  is  cissimilation-contrast  theory.     As 
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its  jvjTAe  djrip].ics,   it  cojiibines  the  theories  of  assJmi.lation  and  contrast. 
Work  by  liovO.ajicl,  Hai-vey,  and  S]ierif  provides  support  for  the  contention 
tJiat  product  perfoTiuance  differing  ojily  sliglitly  from  ojie's  ex|:ectations 
tends  to  resiOt  in  displacement  of  product  perceptions  tov/ard  expec- 
tations  (assimilation  effect),  while  large  variances  between  one's 
expectations  and  actual  product  perforjnance  tend  to  be  exaggerated 
(contrast  effect)    [53].     V^^lcther  assimilation  or  contrast  effects  develop 
is  a  function  of  tlie  relati.ve  distcuice  between  expectations  and  actual 
product  performance    [53] .     The  theoxy  assumes  that  individuals  have 
ranges  or  latitudes  of  acceptance,  i-ejection,   and  neutrality.     If  the 
disparity  between  expectations  and  perforjnance  fa].ls  into  tlie  latitude 
of  acceptance,  there  is  strong  probability  of  an  assiriiilation  effect; 
i.e.,  perceived  product  performance  will  tend  to  draw  nearer  to  expec- 
tations thaji  the  product's  objective  perfonnance  would  justify.     On 
the  otlier  hand,  a  contrast  effect  will  appear  if  tlie  disparity  between 
expectations  and  product  performance  falls  into  the  consLm-ier's  latitude 
of  rejection.     In  this  case,  the  product  villi  be  perceived  as  being 
fartlier  av/ay  from  tiie  individual's  expectations  than  objective 
performance  would  indicate. 

Personal  involvement  or  commitment  to  the  product  secmo  to  be  a 
detenninant  of  the  level  of  disparity  necessaiy  to  produce  maximum 
perceptual  change.     Low  commitment  or  involvem.ent  wideiis   tlie  range  of 
acceptajice ,   tluis  it  may  be  difficult  to  fall  into  the  latitude  of 
rejection  witli  a  promotional  m.essago.     With  strong  commitment,  however, 
even  a  small  disparity  between  expectations  and  product  perfonnajice  may 
fall  outside  tJie  consuinoiis  range  of  acceptance.     Tnus,   as  Freedman 
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ijiiplies,  jiiaxir.iLun  clianoo  in  attitude  toward  tlie  product  should  occur  at 
a  coiiTi)aratlvcly  lov/  level  of  discrcpmicy  lor  liigli  as  opposed  to  low 
comnitiiient  to  tlie  pioduct   [40]. 
Mirfceti_ii_g_  iinpli  cations 

Assimilation-conta'ast  theory  suggests  that  advertising  messages 
sliould  create  cxjiectati.ons   for  the  product  as  high  as  possible  witlioiit 
creating  a  level  of  disparity  bccween  expectations  and  objective 
perfonuajrce  v/hich  falls  outside  tlie  corisuiiier's  range  of  acceptance. 
As  part  of  the  Ohio  State  Uirlversity  studies  in  consigner  dccision-r.iaking, 
unpublislied  research  by  Szablewski  provides  some  sujDport  for  the  premise 
that  maximujii  attitude  change  tends  to  be  brouglit  about  when  promotional 
messages  generate  disparity  tliat  extends  only  to  tiie  outer  bomidary  of 
the  consumer's  latitude  of  acceptance   [99].     In  accord  with  assimilation-  . 
contrast  theory,   consujuer  perception  of  product  performajice  would  take 
the  sliape  of  the  S -shaped  curve  in  Figure  1.     At  low  levels  of  disparity 
between  ex-pectations  and  product  perforjiiance,  consiuner  perceived  product 
evaluation  tends  to  assimilate  differences  and  draw  neair  to  ex]oectations . 
However,  as  the  disparity  becomes  larger,   it  eventually  reaches  a  point 
where  the  contrast  effect  takes  over,   and  differences  between  expectations 
and  objective  product  perfonnajice  are  magnified. 

As  I:ngel,  Kollat,   and  Blackwell  say,   the  assimilation-contrast 
interpretation  seems  to  offer  the  most  defensible  approach  to  tJie  strategy 
of  promotional  placement   [36].      Furthermore,   it  helps  explain  the  con- 
flicts reported  in  mtmy  of  the  studies  on  dis confirmation  of  expectations. 
If  tliis  assijiiilation-contrast  theor)'  proves  valid,   it  would  be  important 
for  marketers  to  monitor  changes  in  the  ranges   of  acceptance  and  rejection 
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over  ti]i;G  for  botli  cast'o^iicrs  ajid  noncustoiiicrs.     CoiitJnuous  survei.naiice 
of  tliesc  variati.ons  in  cojisuiiier  ranges  of  acceptance  and  rejection  for 
a  product  may  give  early  waiuiing  of  an  erosion  of  iiiarket  sliare  due  to 
discontented  customers,  or  signal  an  opportiuiity  to  v.'in  customers  from 
the  competitioii   [56] , 

Hypotiieses 
In  order  to  discover  v/hicli,   if  any,   of  the  above  outlined  theories 
best  describes  tlie  true  relationsliips  bet\\'ecjn.  these  important  consumer 
variables,   five  hypotlieses  vdll  be  tested,   as   follov:s: 

1.  Null  Hypothesis  --  product  perceptions  are 
not  significantly  different  for  various 
levels  of  ex[Dectations. 

2.  Assimilation  --  product  perceptions  will 
vaiy  directly  v/ith  the  level  of  expectations. 

3.  Contrast  --  product  perceptions  will  vary 
inversely  with  the  level  of  exr^ectations . 

4.  Generalized  Negativity  --  product  perceptions 
will  always  be  negative  when  there  is  disparity 
between  expectations  and  actual  product 

perf orinance ,  and  the  degree  of  negativity  will 
vary  directly  witlr  the  amount  of  disparity. 

5.  Assimilation-Contrast  --  product  perceptions 
will  vary  directly  with  exiicctations  over  a 
range  aroLuid  actual  .actual  perfonnance ,  but 
above  and  below  tliis  tJireshold,  product  percep- 
tions will  va7y  inversely  with  tlie  level  of  expectations. 


IV 

Ml-TilODOl.OGY 

Campbell  and  Stanley  claim  cxperimejitation  is  "the  only  decision 
court  for  disagreejiiont  betivcen  rival  theojles"  [15] .  According  to  Boyd 
and  Westfall,  "If  marketing  is  to  become  more  sciejUlfic,  more  experi- 
ments are  necessary"  [7].  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  marketers 
are  becoming  more  interested  in  laboratory  experi.irients  beca.use  o£  the 
demonstrated  success  of  tliis  systojiiatic  procedure  in  the  behavioral 
sciences  wliere  r.aiiy  of  the  problems  seeju  directly  applicable  to 
marketing  [51] .  Cox  and  Enis  cojifidcntly  predict  rapid  growtli  in  use 
of  experimental  metliods  in  marketing  for  four  re^LSons.  First,  experi- 
mentation does  provide  valuable  information  for  marketing  inanagement 
as  indicated  by  the  growing  body  of  marketing  literature  on  exi^erimen- 
tation.  Second,  marketing  decisions  are  becoming  more  critical  to  tlie 
company's  success  as  markets  expand  and  becoiiie  more  complex  at  the  same 
time  tliat  production  problems  are  being  handled  with  increasing 
effectiveness  due  to  technological  advanceiiients .  Tliird,  there  is 
growing  iniderstanding  and  appreciation  of  tlie  scientific  teclmiques 
ajnong  marketing  majiagers  as  tlie  number  of  trained  researdiers  has 
increased,  fourth,  ex]3anding  use  of  the  electronic  computer  has  reduced 
tlie  burdens  of  calculations,  increased  accuracy,  facilitated  analysis, 
and  shortened  project  comipletion  tijnes  [28]. 
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Experjjiienta  1  Rcsearcli 

The  objective  of  experimental  reseiirch  is  to  measure  the  effects 
of  alternative  courses  of  acti.on  (treatments)  upon  a  given  dependent 
variable  wliilc  controlling  the  effects  of  any  extraneous  variables, 
llie  better  ]iis  control  over  tlie  experiment  variables  aiid  extraneous 
variations,  tlie  greater  cojifidcnce  the  researclicr  can  liave  that  he  is 
actually  determining  cause  and  effect  relationships.  Tlius,  manipu- 
latioii  of  tjie  independent  variables,  wliile  controlling  tlie  possible 
effects  of  otlier  variables,  provides  experimental  researdi  with  its 
power  relative  to  other  researcli  methods. 

Under  raost  circumstances,  tlie  ex-perimenter  must  create  a 
som.ev/hat  "artificial"  situation,  but  this  very  artificiality  is  the 
essence  of  the  experimen.tal  technique.  It  gives  tlie  researdier  more 
control  over  tlie  variables  he  is  investigating  in  order  to  obtain  more 
conclusive  evidence  of  cause  and  effect  relationships  and  to  prove  or 
disprove  hypotheses  tliat  he  could  otiierwise  only  partially  test.  It 
is  for  tlais  reason  tliat  experiments  have  been  the  vehicle  for 
advanceiaent  of  knowledge  in  most  scientific  fields  [7] , 

In  simiplest  form,  the  exjieriment  consists  of  exposing  an 
experimental  viiit   (e.g.,  consumers)  to  an  experimental  variable 
(e.g.,  product  infonnation)  and  measuring  tlie  effect  on  the  dependent 
variable  (e.g.,  consimier  evaluation  of  tiie  product).  Probleins 
encountered  are  of  tv/o  basic  types:   (1)  internal  validity  and  (2) 
external  validity.  Ib.e  internal  problems  concern  the  need  to  collect 
data  sliowing  tliat  variation  in  the  dependent  variable  did  occur  in 
respoiise  to  tJic  expei-jjuental  (or  independent)  variable  ratlier  tlian 
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otlicr  factors  v/hicli  mglit  coiifouud  tiic  results.  External  problems 
involve  the   need  to  ol^tain  data  that  sliois'  that  tlic  clijuige  in  the 
dependent  variable  in  response  to  tlie  experimental  variable  is 
idejitical  to  tliat  \diidi  would  take  place  if  the  general  universe 
of  experimental  subjects  \v'erc  exposed  to  the  experhiiental  variable. 

Internal  validity  is  amenable  to  statistical  control.  For 
exanplc,  the  degree  of  error  in  measurements  of  treatment  effects 
call  be  computed  for  specific  levels  of  confidence.  To  ensure 
statistical  control,  however,  it  is  necessary  tiiat  a  randomizing 
process  be  carried  out  so  that  only  chance  factors  are  allo\^'ed  to 
determine  tlie  assigrment  of  treatm.ents  to  test  units.  Randomization 
ensures  that  extraneous  variation  has  equal  exposure  among  tlie 
treatJnent  variables.  Ihus,  the  absolute  responses  may  cJaange  but  the 
relative  responses  should  fluctuate  only  because  of  random  en-or 
v.'hidi  can  be  measured  in  formal  exjierimental  designs. 

Exteraal  validity  concerns  the  matter  of  generalizability. 
Ihat  is,  to  what  populations,  situations,  treatment  and  measurement 
variables  can  the  results  be  generalized?  Although  internal  validity 
is  considered  the  sine  qua  non,  external  validity  can  never  be 
precisely  determined  [13] . 

Continuous,  mxdtiple  experimejitation  is  the  key  to  developing 
a  science.  Experiments,  however,  need  replication  aiid  cross  validation 
at  different  tijiies  under  different  conditions  before  tliey  can  be 
theoretically  interpreted  with  confidence  and  become  an  established 
part  of  scientific  knowledge.  Therefore,  each  experiment  must  set 
out  its  procedures  for  other  researchers  to  follow. 


Design  of  th e  Exp c r i)iio] it 
"Tlie  goal  of  cxpcrjinental  design,"  says  Baiilcs,  "is  tiie 
confidence  that  it  gives  the  researcher  tJiat  Iiis  experimental 
treatment  is  the  cause  of  the  effect  he  measures"  [28] . 

A  2  X  6  factorial  researcli  design  was  ased  to  test  eadi  of 
three  dependent  variables  for  the  five  li)'potheses  concerning  tlie 
effect  on  consiuner  perceptions  of  products  following  disconfiniiation 
of  expectations.  In  a  factorial  design,  every  combination  of  the 
independent  variables  is  tested,  so  12  comparison  groups  were  required 
for  tlie  prese]it  study.  Consumer  reactions  were  obtained  to  five 
different  levels  of  persuasi^ve  product  inforjiiation  as  v;ell  as  tlie 
effect  of  no  product  information.  In  addition,  a  "take-rneasure"  in 
tlie  form  of  a  self-administered  questionnaire  after  presentation  of 
product  information  was  given  to  half  the  subjects  (Ss)  in  eacli 
conditi.on  (C)  to  ensure  that  expectations  were  being  created  in  the 
desired  direction  and  intensity.  Tlic  basic  experimental  design  and 
prediction  matrix  for  tlie  experhiient  hypotheses  are  depicted  in 
Table  2. 

Experimental  Subjects 

The  test  groups  for  the  experiment  consisted  of  ^ijper  division 
students  in   the  College  of  Business  Adjiiinistrati.on  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  Ss  were  asked  to  volunteer  for  the  experiment.  None  was 
coerced  to  participate,  nor  v/as  any  remuneration  or  reward  offered 
until  after  tlie  Ss  had  agreed  to  participate. 
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Assigrunent 

Ss  vvere  raiKlojiiJy  assigned  to  botli  coiicl:i.tioiis    (Cs)    aiid  treatnients 
(Ts)   such  that  eycli  S  had  a  knou'n  (equal)   probal^ility  of  appearing  in 
each  cell.     This  assigranont  was  obtained  by  sequentially  collating  the 
test  booklets  for  tlie  12  cells  of  the  prediction  iiratrix  and  randomly 
choosing  tlie  starting  point  for  distributioii. 

Product 

In  3i;]cing  stu.dents  to  rate  pj^oducts  in  a  catalog  containing 
mscellaneous  products  priced  mider  tv/o  dollars,   Cardozo  foinid  tliat 
studejits  were  most  interested  in  writing  instruments  and  that  there 
was  less  variability  of  pieference  among  writing  instruments  than  in 
any  other  product  category   [14].     lliereforc,  the  product  diosen  for 
tills  experiivient  was  ballpoint  pens,  since  students  constitute  a  major 
market  for  this  product.     All  tiie  ballpoint  pens  v.^ere  identical, 
imjiiarked  instrimients  selling  at  retail  for  about  one  dollar  each. 

Conditions 

Manipulati.on  of  tlie  independent  variable  (expectations)  was 
accomplished  by  using  fi\^e  different  sets  of  product  information,  as 
sho'isn  in  Appendix  A,  to  generate  five  levels  of  expectations. 
Condition  one  (C]^)  substantially  understated  the  product  features, 
C2  slightly  understated  the  features,  C3  described  the  product 
accurately,  C^  slightly  overstated  the  quality  of  the  product's 
features,  and  C5  substantially  overstated  its  features.  Ss  in  Cg 
were  given  no  product  information,  but  instead  they  received  a 
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commiuiication  unrelated  to  tlie  experiment  to  occupy  a  corresponding 
ainouiat  of  time  to  tliat  tal-cen  up  by  the  experimental  group  in  reading 
and  responding  to  tJie  product  information. 

Treatments 


Treatment  one  (T^)  subjects  --  half  the  Ss  in  eadi  experimental 
condition  --  were  asked  to  complete  a  questionnaire  after  reading  one 
of  tlie  five  levels  of  product  information  but  prior  to  seeing  the 
product.  Tj  acted  as  a  take-measure  to  ensure  that  tlie  different 
levels  of  product  iPiformation  were  creating  expectations  in  the  right 
direction,  and  to  measure  intensity. 

Ss  receiving  T2  were  given  a  task  unrelated  to  the  experiment 
so  tliat  tlie  time  occupied  by  the  th^o  treatments  v/as  about  tlie  sam.e. 
Any  significant  differences  between  the  results  obtained  from  tliis 
half  and  the  other  half  of  the  subject  groups  would  indicate  that  the 
take-measure  may  have  sensitized  these  latter  Ss  to  evaluation  of  the 
product.  If  the  take-measure  proved  to  be  reactive,  responses  of  Ss 
in  Tj  would  be  discarded  and  only  Ss  not  receiving  the  take-measure 
would  be  included  in  the  analysis  of  the  experiment  data. 

Product  Test  and  Evaluation 

All  Ss  were  permitted  to  inspect  and  test  the  product  for  tlie 
same  lengtli  of  time,  tlien  record  tlieir  reactions  on  the  modified 
logarithmic  product  rating  scale  using  dollars  and  cents  distributed 
in  small  ranges  from  $.04  to  $64.00.   (To  facilitate  analysis,  tliese 
ratings  were  later  converted  to  a  single  integer  by  sequentially  num- 
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bering  tlie  rows  of  tlie  product  rating  scale.)     Ss  rated  tlic  ballpoint 
pen  on  15  visual  features  and  performance  diaracteristics.     The  mean  of 
tliese  ratings  by  each  S  constituted  tlie  first  dependent  variable.     Tliis 
was  an  utweighted  mean  in  that  eacli  product  feature  received  equal  con- 
sideration.    The  second  dependent  variable  consisted  of  an  overall 
rating  by  Ss  on  the  pen's  coniuned  diaracteristics.     This  was  a  weighted 
mean  since  each  S  was  able  to  assign  certain  product  features  more  weight 
than  otiiers  in  determining  his  overall  evaluation  of  the  pen's  diaracter- 
istics.    Lastly,  Ss  estimated  tlie  ballpoint  pen's  value  to  obtain  the 
third  dependent  variable.     Tlius ,  three  measures  or  dependent  variable 
responses  were  secured  from  each  S. 

Pretesting 

Pretesting  took  ij,io  forms.     Each  of  the  independent  variables 
(different  levels  of  product  infomiation  and  treatinents)   and  the  test 
instrument  (questionnaires  and  rating  scales]  were  pretested  for  clarity, 
direction,   and  strengtii  of  effect  with  groups  of  similar  naive  subjects 
enrolled  in  basic  marketing  courses  at  the  University  of  Florida.     In 
addition,   tlie  entire  experiment  was  pretested  witli  anotlier  60  naive 
students  enrolled  in  a  marketing  course  to  uncover  any  particular  problems 
connected  with  the  adjidnistration  of  the  experiment  or  interpretation 
of  results . 

Analysis  of  the  results  from  pretesting  revealed  significant 
differences  between  comparison  groups   for  perceptions   of  the  ballpoint 
pen's  price  as  predicted,  but  ratings  for  tlie  other  tvv/o  dependent  vari- 
ables  (mean  ratings  and  overall  ratings)   shovs'ed  no  significant  differences 
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between  groups.  Furtlier  analysis  and  investigation  indicated  tliat  Ss 
were  adjusting  their  rating  criteria  on  the  bipolar  scale  used  in  the 
pi'etest  in  accordimce  with  tlieir  expectations,  lliis  resulted  in  high 
expectations  leading  to  high  evaluation  criteria,  low  expectations  to 
lov;  criteria.  For  exajiiple,  an  S  witli  high  exi:iectations  might  rate  the 
pen  "3"  on  the  scale  o£  9  vvith  a  price  of  $2.50,  vvhereas  an  S  with  low 
expectations  might  give  the  pen  an  "8"  rating,  but  a  price  of  only  59 
cents.  To  stabilize  rating  criteria,  the  bipolar  scale  was  abandoned 
in  favor  of  a  modified  logaritJimic  scale  denominated  in  dollars  and  cents, 
An  example  of  tlie  pretest  scale  is  provided  in  Appendix  B,  and  tlie  scale 
used  in  the  final  exj^eriment  is  shoivn  in  Appendix  A.  No  otlier  important 
modifications  in  the  instrument  or  adjiiinistration  were  necessary. 

Demograpliic  Profile 

Ss  were  randomly  assigned  conditions  and  treatments,  therefore 
it  was  expected  tliat  inter-subject  differences  would  be  unifonniy  dis- 
tributed in  the  12  comparison  groups.   In  order  to  be  confident  of  this 
uniformity,  the  Ss  were  asked  to  complete  a  23-item  questionnaire  indi- 
cating their  positions  and  attitudes  on  several  dimensions  thought  to  be 
relevant  to  expectations  or  evaluations.  The  distribution  for  these 
cells  (conditions  and  treatments)  was  inspected  ajid  compared  to  ensure 
the  requirements  of  uniformity. 

Administration 

The  experiment  was  conducted  during  Spring  Term,  1971,  at  the 
University  of  Florida  with  group  administration  to  students  enrolled 
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in  cui  i]itroductoi7'  market J.ng  course.     As  the  ostensible  purjiose  of 
the  study,  Ss  were  led  to  believe  that  a  jnanufacturer,  plaiming  to 
introduce  a  ]iev/  line  o£  ballpoint  pens,  v/as  conducting  a  series  of 
product  tests  among  several  market  segmoiits  before  initiating  a 
marketing  prograjii.     E  informed  Ss  that  the  manufactui-er  had  provided 
several  hundred  ballpoint  pens,   and  tliou^^i  quite  simiJ.ar  in  appearance, 
tlie  pens  ranged  in  prJce  from  tliose  worth  only  a  fev>^  cents  to  those 
worth  several  dollars  and  up. 

Bach  S  was  given  a  large  sealed  envelope  containing  a  test 
booklet  and  a  smaller  sealed  envelope  containing  tlie  ballpoint  pen. 
Ss  were  to]xl  that  each  of  tlie  envelopes  contained  one  of  the  ballpoint 
pens  aiong  with  a  special  questionnaire  for  tiiat  particular  pen  model. 
At  this  time,  to  increase  subject  involvement,  Ss  were  informed  tliat 
they  could  keep  tiie  ballpoint  pen  they  received. 

After  an  oral  reading  of  tlie  test  instructions  together  with 
Ss,  E  invited  questions   to  which  he  replied  in  a  non-directive  manner. 
From  tliis  point  on,  Ss  \^ere  instixicted  to  operate  entirely  on  tlieir 
own  since  there  were  no  right  or  wrong  ans\vers  --  only  their  opinions. 

Approximately  20  percent  of  tlie  Ss  in  each  condition  and 
treatment  had  a  detachable  final  page  v;ith  their  questionnaires 
requesting  tlieir  nfune  and  telephone  number  for  a  follow-up  interview. 
Over  half  of  the  Ss  receiving  tiiis  request  cooperated  fully.     E  used 
this  subsample  of  Ss  to  better  understand  tlie  reactions  of  participants 
during  the  test  and  to  lielp  in  inteipretation  of  tlie  experimental 
results . 
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Appendix  A  contains  abridged  copies  of  the  instrument  including 
the  various  experimental  conditions .  There  were  12  different  sets  of 
test  booklets  --a  set  for  eadx  of  the  comparison  groups  in  the 
factorial  design. 

Debriefing 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  when  all  questionnaires 
had  been  collected,  Ss  were  debriefed.  E  revealed  the  fact  that  all 
the  ballpoint  pens  were  identical  ones  selling  for  about  one  dollar, 
and  described  the  true  nature  of  the  experiment.  After  answering 
several  questions,  E  promised  to  return  later  in  the  term  to  report 
the  results  of  the  experiment  and  discuss  the  conclusions. 

Analysis  of  Data 
Treatment  Main  Effects  and  Interaction 

Analysis  of  variance  was  initially  used  to  determine  if  there 
were  treatment  main  effects  or  interactions  which  would  indicate  that 
the  take-measure  was  reactive,  i.e.,  partly  responsible  for  the  Ss' 
particular  responses.  Assuming  such  main  effects  or  interactions, 
the  entire  Tj,  group  or  set  of  responses  would  be  excluded  from  further 
analysis.  Lack  of  these  main  effects  or  interactions  demonstrates 
that  the  take-measure  was  non-reactive,  and  the  treatment  independent 
variable  can  be  collapsed.  This  would  permit  the  number  of  Ss  within 
each  condition  to  be  doubled,  thereby  obtaining  a  better  estimate  of 
experimental  error. 
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Main  Effect  of  Conditions 

Analysis  of  variance  was  next  en^loycd  to  determine  if  the  mean 
response  by  condition  was  significantly  different.  Given  a  main  effect 
of  conditions,  the  mean  responses  by  conditions  would  be  plotted  to 
ascertain  whetlier  the  data  are  compatible  with  one  of  the  theories 
concerning  the  influence  of  dis confirmed  expectations  on  product 
perceptions . 

Test  for  Linearity 

The  last  procedure  in  the  statistical  analysis  consisted  of  a 
test  for  linearity  of  the  relationships  betv^/een  Ss'  expectations  and 
perceived  product  performance  for  each  of  the  dependent  variables. 
Significant  deviation  from  linearity  vvould  indicate  the  lack  of  a 
linear  relationship  necessary  for  acceptance  of  hypothesis  one  (no 
significant  differences  between  product  evaluations  and  levels  of 
expectations),  hypothesis  two  (assimlation  theory:  product  evalu- 
ations vary  directly  with  levels  of  expectations) ,  or  hypothesis  three 
(contrast  theory:  product  evaluations  vary  inversely  with  levels  of 
expectations).  Only  hypotlaeses  four  (generalized  negativity)  and  five 
(assimilation- contrast  theory)  would  then  be  left  and  tlie  one  best 
describing  the  data  would  be  determined  by  where  the  de-viation(s) 
in  linearity  occurred. 


V 

RESULTS 

The  results  of  tlie  study  are  presented  in  tv;o  sections .  In 
the  first  section,  Ss'  mean  responses  are  reported  and  analyzed  to 
identify  sigiiificant  differences  among  comparison  groups.  Tlie  second 
section  relates  the  experimental  data  to  appropriate  theory. 

Presentation  and  Analysis 

The  mean  responses  by  condition  and  treatment  for  the  experiment 
are  presented  in  Table  3.  Manipulation  of  the  independent  variable 
created  exi^ectations  in  the  right  direction  v/ith  significant  differences 
of  intensity.  Mean  scores  for  the  dependent  variables  (product  ratings) 
show  product  perceptions  are  in  the  direction  of  expectations  mitil 
manipulation  at  the  "veiy  high"  level,  which  caused  a  reversal  and 
dov\iitum  in  product  ratings  for  all  three  measurement  variables 
separately  and  combined. 

On  eadi  dependent  variable,  Ss  gave  the  product  a  more  favorable 
evaluation  when  it  was  accurately  described  in  C3  tlian  when  no  product 
information  was  provided  in  Cg.  Results  of  Duncan's  New  Multiple 
Range  Test,  provided  in  Table  4,  reveal  that  there  is  a  significai^t 
difference  between  mean  scores  for  C3  and  Cg .  A  more  detailed  presen- 
tation of  the  New  Miltiple  Range  Test  is  set  fortli  in  Appendix  C. 
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TABI£  4 
Results  of  New  Multiple  Range  Test 


Comparison 
Groups 

Cl 
Very 
Low 

Cz                 Co                 C3 

Low              None              On 

C4 
High 

C5 
Very 

High 

I^ans 

6.33 

Product  Features 
7.03             7.17             8.75 

9.63 
10.13 

8.69 

Means 

6.58 

Confcined  Characteristics 
7.50             7.67             9.13 

8.96 

Price 

Means 


6.96     7.92      8.33     9.58     10.38      9.96 


fot  Significantly  Different  at  p  <  .05 
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Expcctatiojis 

Hie  aiialysis  of  varj.aacc  for  moan  response  by  condltioji  for 
expect atio]is,  exiiibited  in  Table  5,  showed  that  tiic  manipulation 
successfully  created  highly  significant  differences  among  comparison 
groups . 

TreatJiionts 

ihere  \vere  no  significant  treatment  main   effects  nor  treatment 
by  condition  interaction  effects  for  any  of  tiie  three  dependent 
variables,  as  illustrated  in  Table  6.  Tiris  iixlicates  that  the 
independent  variable  (treatJiients)  caji  be  collapsed  for  further 
analysis. 

Conditions 

Results  of  one -v,' ay  analysis  of  variance  (treatment  variable 
collapsed)  to  test  for  main  effects  of  conditions  are  presented  in 
Table  7.  There  v;as  a  highly  significant  main  effect  of  conditions 
for  product  ratings  indicating  that  Ss  responded  differentially  in 
their  evaluations  or  perceptions  of  the  product  depending  uipon  their 
level  of  expectations . 

Relationship  to  Tlieory 
Plot  of  Data 

Data  for  each  of  the  three  dependent  variables  are  plotted  by 
conditions  in  Figures  2,  3,  and  4.  Product  ratings  plotted  on  the 
vertical  axis  are  the  mean  responses  for  all  24  Ss  in  each  condition. 
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TABLE  5 
Analysis  of  Variance:  Expectations 


Sources 


df 


MS 


Product  Features 


Conditions  (C) 

5             276.04 

Error  Terra  S(C) 

66              4.70 

Combined  Characteristics 

Conditions  (C) 

5             303.41 

Error  Tern  S(C) 

66              4.76 

58.69** 


63.79** 


Conditions  (C) 
Error  Tem  SCC) 


5 
66 


Price 


284.22 
5.29 


53,70** 


"^p  <  .01 
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TAP.Jj;  6 


Anal)'sis  of  Vari  ajice_^ 
Product  Perceptions  (Evaluations) 


Sources 

df 

MS 

F 

Conditions  (C) 
Treatncnts  (T) 
C  X  T 

Subjects^ 

5 
1 
5 

132 

Product  Features 

38.77 

.18 

1.92 

3.95 

.05 

.48 

Coaribined  Oiaracteristics 


Conditioiis  (C) 
Treatments  (T) 
C  X  T 

Subjects^ 


5 

1 

5 

132 


40.46 

.84 

2.06 

4.46 


9.08="' 
.19 

.46 


,01 


Price 


Conditions  (C) 
Treatraents  (T) 
C  X  T 

Subjects^ 


5 

1 

5 

132 


42.28 

1.56 

.58 

3.96 


10.69-' 
.40 
.15 


Subjects  are  nested  within  conditions  and  treatments,  and  all  F  ratios 
are  denominated  by  MS  for  S(Cr} . 
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TABlJ-3  7 

Aiixilys  1  s_of  _  Var  iji  ncc_^_  P  TO^ 

Cri'catinent.  Yarirble  Collapsed) 


Sources  df  MS 


Product  Fc atiire s 
Betvjcen  Conditions  5  38.77  10.06"'^ 

Within  Conditions         138  3.85 

Comijined  Characteristics 
Betv/een  Conditions  5  40,46  .9.31'-''=^' 

Within  Conditions         138         -  4.34 

Price 
Between  Conditions  5  42.28  11. OS-'-"'^ 

Within  Conditions         138  3.82 


"•p   <  .01 
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Expectations  plotted  on  tlic  horizontal  axis  are  tlic  iiieaji  expectations 
for  the  12  Ss   in  cacJi  condition  \dio  were  in  Tj.     Price  data  imich  were 
obtained  from  Ss   in  response  to  an  open-ended  question  v.-ere  later 
tr^mslated  onto  tlie  jiiodified  logaritluuic  scale  before  being  plotted. 

lliere  Mas  no  oxperiinontal  incmipu]  at j  on  of  expectations   for  Ss 
in  Cq  as   they  received  no  product  infomiation.     Thiercfore,   the  mean 
response  of  tliese  Ss  wns  plotted  separately  to  avoid  uiicontrolled  and 
unexplained  distortions  of  the  data  plots. 

Inspection  of  tlie  plots  suggests  conforjiuty  witii  assindlation 
tlieory  until  reaching  C^,  v.iiich  slio^cs  a  decline  in  product  ratings 
for  all  three  dependent  variables  in  accord  v/itli  the  assimilation- 
contrast  theory  of  disconfirnation  of  expectations.     Contrast  effects, 
however,   failed  to  appear  in.  C^  at  the  lov:  end  of  the  progression  of 
ex-jjectations . 

Test  for  Linearity 

Tlie  tests  for  linearity,  depicted  in  Table  8,  shov;  deviations 
from  linearity  to  be  highly  sigiiificant  for  tlie  relationship  between 
expectations  and  perceived  product  perfomance  (product  ratings)  for 
each  of  tlie  three  dependent  variables. 

Theoretical  Models 

Significajit  deviations   from  linearity  discount  both  the  null 
hypothesis  of  no  effect  of  expectations  and  the  possibilit)^  of 
assimilation  theory  describing  the  data.     Ihe  positive  slope  of  the 
plotted  data  rules  out  contrast  theory  whicli  demands  a  negatively 
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TAIxTJi  8 


Deviation  From  LjJ"icarity^ J^^lalionshJjT 

Between  iiixpectations  a:ifl  PrcJuc/i:~]^C]x:e)jTion5 


Sources  df  SS  MS 


Product  Features 

Between  Groups  4  177.19 

Linear  Regression  1  117.65 

Deviation  From  Linear 

Regression   (D)  3  59.54  19.85 

Error  Ten,i  (E)  115  3.88 

D/E  5.12"^ 


Comb-ined  Qiaractcristics 


Bet\\'een  Groups        4 

189.75 

Linear  Regression     1 

117.17 

Deviation  From  Linear 

Regression  (D)      3 

72.58 

24.19 

Error  Term  (E)      13  5 

4.56 

D/E 

.01 


5.30- 


Price 

Beti'/een  Groups  4  203.58 
Linear  Regression  1  154.70 
Deviatio]!  From  Linear 

Regression  (D)      3         48.88        16.29 
Error  Term  (E)      115  3  91 

D/E  4.17^A 
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sloped  relatioiisliip  bctAVCcn  expectations  and  pa'odnct  pcrcc:ption.s. 
Finally,   tlie  deviatJon  f];-©]!!  lincaj-J.ty  ox-  kinlc  in  tJie  curve  occurs  at 
tlie  v/rong  point  to  support  the  Carlsmitli-Aronson  hypothesj.s  of 
generalized  negativity.     Tliercfore,  the  data  best  fit  assimilation- 
contrast  tlicory,  since  product  ratings  are  assiiailated  to'.'/ard  expec- 
tations until  the  "very  liigh"  conditJ.on  idicn  cojitrast  effect  begins, 
causing  a  dov-Titum  ai\'ay  frojii  expectations  in  evaluations  of  tJie 
product.     Possible  reasons  for  tlic  failure  of  contrast  effects  to 
appear  in  the  "ver)'  lo.v"  condition  will  be  discussed  in  the  conclusions, 
below. 

Supplementary  Data 
Demographic  prof i 3  e 

Inspection  of  the  distribution  of  Ss  according  to  their  responses 
to  tlie  23- item  demographic  questionnaire  indicated  no  important  dif- 
ferences between  groups,  so  it  can  be  assumed  tliat  random  assignjiicnt 
effectively  controlled  systematic  self-selection. 


VI 

CONCLUSIONS 

Hie  general  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  investigate 
consumer  dissatisfaction  within  the  context  of  consumerism,  ^fore 
specifically,  it  has  been  to  deteniiine  the  effect  of  different  levels 
of  expectations  on  product  evaluations  or  perceptions  of  product 
performance.  The  experiment  was  designed  to  discover  the  existence 
and  shape  of  any  consistent  functional  relationship  betv\feen  expec- 
tations and  perceived  product  performance. 

Interpretation  of  Results 
Disparity  Betiveen  Expectations  and  Perceived  P e r f onnanc e 

The  experimental  data  reveal  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
consumers  will  not  accept  increasing  disparity  between  product  claims 
and  actual  perforniance.  Ivlien  this  tlireshold  of  rejection  is  reached, 
consumers  will  perceive  the  product  less  favorably  than  at  a  slightly 
iCTv^er  level  of  ex»pectations .  Assimilation -contrast  theory  best  describes 
this  effect.  Hie  theory  assumes  that  individuals  have  ranges  or  latitudes 
of  acceptance,  rejection,  and  neutrality.  If  the  disparity  between 
expectations  and  perfonnance  falls  into  tiie  latitude  of  acceptance, 
assimilation  effect  talces  place.  On  the  otiier  hand,  a  contrast  effect 
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will  appear  if  tlic  di.sparity  between  expectations  and  product  performance 
fal]s  into  tlie  consunicr's   latitude  of  rejectio]!.     llius,   product  per- 
formance differi]i2  only  slj.glitly  froa  one's  expectations   tends  to  result 
in  displacciiicnt  of  irroduct  perceptj.on^s   tov;ard  expectatio]is   (assimilation 
effect),  while  large  disparities  bctv.'een  one's  exjoectations  and  actual 
product  performance  tend  to  be  exaggerated  (contrast  theory) .     Whether 
assijuilation  or  contrast  effects  develop  depeiids  on  the  amount  of 
disparity  betvveeji  expectations  and  actual  product  perforjiiance . 

Product  Conuni tment 

Contrast  effects  did  not  appear  in  Cj  ,  "veiy  lov/"  expectations. 
This  result  r.iay  be  partj.ally  explaj.ned  by  "floor  effects"  uhich 
prevented  manipulation  of  expectations  far  enough  belov/  the  relatively 
lov;  cost  item  (a  dollar  ballpoint  pen)   to  cause  sufficient  surprise 
or  exliilaration  irpon  seeing  and  tr)'ing  the  product.     Due  to  insuf- 
ficient coiiTidtruent  to  low  priced  products,   it  simply  may  not  be  possible 
to  obtain  contrast  effects  at  very  low  exi:)ectation  levels.     Freedman 
[40]  has  shovm  that  personal  involvement  or  comniitment  to  the  product 
is  a  determinant  of  the  level  of  disparity  necessary  to  produce 
nia:ximum  perceptual  cliangc.     Low  commitment  v/idens  the  range  of 
acceptance,  thereby  making  it  more  difficult  to  reacli  the  level  of 
rejection  witJi  a  promotional  message.     V/ith  strong  commitment,  hov/ever, 
even  a  small  disparity  betv^ecn  expectatioiis   and  product  perforjiiance 
may  fall  outside  the  consumer's  range  of  acceptance.     Tluis,   majcimLDii 
change  in  attitude  toward  the  product  should  occiu-  at  a  coi;iparatively 
lo\v'  level  of  discrepancy  for  higli  as  opposed  -to  low  coiiraitment  to  the 
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product.     For  eXcUH])lcr,  hLoh_  valued  products  and  very  personal  products 
such  as  hcalLli  aird  bc;auty  aids  v/ould  be  expected  to  generate  liigli 
coiiDiii-trnent . 

The  failure  of  an  upturn  to  occur  in  C^  at  tlic  lov;  end  of  tlie 
range  of  expectations  is  not  sufficiently  i-elevant  to  riiarkctcrs  to 
merit  much  discussi.o]i  since  no  advertiser  woidd  drastically  disparage 
his  product  if  he  v.ished  to  stimulate  a  higli  volrune  of  sales.     Thougli 
repeat  purcliasing  rates  may  be  liigli,  once  coiisumers  try  the  product, 
no  sudi  negative  promoti.onal  strategy  is  likely  to  acliieve  the  desired 
initial  trial  rate.     Therefore,   for  practical  reasons,  we  may  disregard 
marketing  implications  for  tlie  "very  lov/"  level  of  exj^iectations. 

Amount  of  Info^miation 

Ratings  in  C^  ivere  consistently  higher  tliaji  ratiiigs  in  Cq,   thus 
anotiier  important  conclLision  from  the  experiment  is  tliat  a  more 
favorable  evaluation  is  obtai.iied  vdien  a  product  i.s  accurately  described 
thaai  when  no  product  infomiation  is  provided,     lliis  finding  supports 
Cardozo's  suggestion  that  tJie  mere  processing  of  infomation  may  lead 
to  a  more  favorable  evaluation  of  the  product,   not  only  because 
customers  have  greater  laiowledge  on  wliidi  to  base  evaluations,  but 
also  because  the  processing  of  infomiation  about  products  constitutes 
a  form  of  comrmitment  to  products    [16].     Thus,   it  would  appear  that 
marketers  who  provide  more  relevant  information  about  their  product 
v.'ill  generate  liiglier  evaluations  and  customer  satisfaction  for  tlieir 
product  than  those  marketers  who  depend  oj^  persuasive  message  content 
tliat  provides  only  minimal  infonaation.     Of  course,   tlie  amount  of 
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information  customers  may  willingly  process  witliout  boredom  or 
confusion  no  doubt  varies  widely  among  individuals  and  products. 
But  since  consumers  perceive  selectively  in  some  organized  fashion, 
it  is  probably  better  to  provide  too  mudi  product  information  tiian 
too  little.  It  is  likely  that,  when  marketers  provide  insufficient 
product  information  for  consumers ,  they  merely  encourage  or  force 
consumers  to  seek  information  about  the  product  from  otiier  sources, 
such  as  friends,  associates,  independent  rating  organizations,  consumer 
groups,  government  agencies,  and  competitors.   Many  of  these  sources 
may  provide  unfavorable  or  even  inaccurate  information  about  the 
product.  This  information  cannot  be  easily  countered  by  the  marketer, 
except  from  a  very  defensive  posture,  because  he  forfeited  his  original 
opportunity  to  present  accurate  and  relevant  data. 

By  presenting  ample  information,  the  marketer  allows  each 
consumer  to  scan  promotional  material  looking  for  that  particular 
information  which  is  most  meaningful  to  him  and  his  problem- solving 
situation.  Consumers  may  simply  ignore  promotional  messages  which 
have  so  little  inforaiation  that  they  offer  no  help  in  making  meaningful 
purchase  decisions. 

Consumer  Dissatisfaction  and  Consumerism 

The  major  conclusions  from  analysis  of  the  experimental  data 
are:  (1)  that  too  great  a  gap  between  high  expectations  and  actual 


One  study  found  tliat  dissatisfaction  with  a  previous  purchase  or  lack 
of  experience  with  a  product  leads  to  more  infonnation  seeking. 
See  [61]. 
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product  performance  may  caLise  a  less  favorable  evaluation  of  a  product 
than  a  somewhat  lower  level  of  disparity,  and  (2)  that  product  evalua- 
tions are  higlicr  when  objective  product  information,  as  opposed  to  no 
infonnation,  is  provided  consumers.  Assuming  that  consumer  dissatis- 
faction is  a  function  of  the  disparity  bet\\'een  expectations  and  per- 
ceived product  performance,  unrealistic  consumer  expectations  generated 
by  excessive  promotional  exaggeration  can  result  in  consumer  dissatis- 
faction. Tlie  provision  of  objective  product  information,  however,  can 
significantly  enliance  consumer  satisfaction. 

Growing  disparity  between  expectations  and  perceived  product 
performance  may  be  partly  responsible  for  creating  dissatisfied  con- 
sumers v;ho  support  more  restrictive  legislation  for  business.  Interest- 
ingly, of  the  144  marketing  students  in  the  present  study,  over  70 
percent  felt  there  sliould  be  more  goveriment  legislation  to  help 
consumers  make  confident  purdiasing  decisions,  fibout   26  percent 
believed  existing  legislation  was  sufficient,  and  less  than  4  percent 
felt  that  less  legislation  was  needed.  These  opinions  came  from 
business  students,  60  percent  of  whom  describe  their  political  viev^;s 
as  middle-of-tlie-road  or  conservative. 

Implications  for  Marketing 
Advertising  Positioning 

Results  of  the  experiment  have  important  implications  for 
positioning  tlie  level  of  advertising  claims.  Since  customer  expec- 
tations apparently  affect  satisfaction  witli  a  product,  the  marketer 
who  wishes  to  understand  aiid  favorably  influence  customers'  satisfaction 
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witii  his  offering  may  be  al)le  to  do  so  by  understanding  and  influencing 
customers'  expectations,  lliat  is,  if  consumer  expectations  are  a 
function  of  promotion,  and  customer  satisfaction  is  a  fimction  of  ex- 
pectations, then  satisfaction  may  be  considered  a  function  of  promotion. 

This  research  points  up   the  danger  in  designing  company  promo- 
tional nuxes.  Exaggeration  of  product  features  and  performajice  seems 
to  generate,  at  least  initially,  higher  ratings  and  consumer  satis- 
faction with  the  product  up  to  a  certain  point,  depending  upon  the 
product  and  its  importance  to  the  consuirier,  but  beyond  this  critical 
tiireshold,  exaggeration  is  detrimental  to  product  evaluation  and  to 
consumer  satisfaction.  If  a  do^Tituni  in  product  evaluation  can  be 
obtained  for  a  relatively  low- commitment  product  such  as  a  ballpoint 
pen,  one  would  expect  much  more  unfavorable  reaction  to  comparable 
overstatement  of  product  performance  of  items  such  as  automobiles , 
living  room  suites,  and  otiier  items  of  relatively  high  cost. 

Some  consuners  may  have  unrealistically  high  expectations  for 
product  perfonnances  even  without  the  added  boost  of  promotional 
claims.  Distribution  of  unrealistic  expectancies  among  consumers 
may  stem  partly  from  widespread  faith  in  the  achievements  and  possi- 
bilities of  research  and  tedmology,  resulting  in  the  feeling  that 
products  can  and  should  be  made  to  perfonn  flawlessly.  As   history 
demonstrates,  standards  and  performance  expectations  for  all  categories 
of  products  (from  automobiles  to  clotJiing)  tend  to  steadily  rise  and 
people  become  increasingly  less  tolerant  of  product  deficiencies. 

Enlightened  comptmy  executives  might  profitably  reassess  the 
often  implicit  sales  oriented  view  that  the  higher  the  level  of 
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consuiior  product  expectations  stimulated  by  ]:>ro:ji,ot.ion,  tjie  better, 
because  the  primary  olijcctive  of  tJie  proKiotional  mix  is  to  sell 
tiie  product .     This  attitude  can  be  contagious  ajiiong  coriipeting  cojnpanies. 
Hovvever,   the  accuniulation  of  consuii'or  disappointment  or  dissatisfaction 
may  eventually  empt  in  a  demand  for  more  cojisujp.er  protection  legis- 
lation, resulting  in  a  more  restrictive  marketing  enviroiuiient  for 
business    [5] . 

Legislative  Trend  in _Adyerti,s i.ng 

According  to  Business  IVeek  (Februaiy  20,  197],  p.   72),   future 
advertising  on  television  and  radio,  in  nev/spapers  and  magazines,  will 
probably  be  more  factual  tliaa  in  the  past  due  ].argely  to  the  consumer 
movement.     In  a  petition  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC),  Ralph 
Nader  has  requested  tJiat  advertisers  be  required  to  submit  v/ritten 
evidence  of  claims  "in  advance  of  advertising,"  and  that  the  FTC  be 
required  to  make  tliat  evidence  available  to  tlie  public,     llic  FlC 
already  contends  that  it  can:      (1)    consider  as  an  unfair  practice  any 
clai.ms  an  advertiser  makes  wlien  he  has  no  data  to  support  the  claijus   -- 
even  if  the  ciaims  are  true;    (2)   demjmd  a  higher  standard  of  truth- 
fulness when  advertising  is  directed  at  children  or  otiier  consLuners 
too  unsophisticated  to  discount  cc-miera  or  copy  gimmicks;   (3)   force  a 
compaiy  to  devote  a  substantial  portioji  of  its  advertising  space  to 
confessing  that  previous   advertising  vvas  untrue;    (4)    conduct  studies 
to  refute  a  manufacturer's  ov.ai  product  testing;   and  (5)   publicize  the 
names  of  tliose  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  who  receive  its 
inprijiiatui' . 
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As  of  jM;iy,   1971,  the  I'TC  lias  nearly  100  v;cl.l -I.jio\m  tclovisio]i 
corrunercials  mder  invcstigatio;)  for  cJaiiiK  irade  aljout  sucli  j^roclucts 
as  mouthv/ashcs ,  cereals,  non-prcscriplion  pain-killers,  baby  foods, 
arid  fruit  driiilcs. 

Measuring  CoiLsmiier  Satisfaction 

In  this  era  of  con^siuuerisra,   if  a  market  segment  is  not 
satisfied,   it  bclioovcs  a  marketing  organization  to  becojne  avare  of 
tills  dissatisfaction  before  it  results  in  lost  sales.     Marketing 
intelligence  or  consunier  feedback  may  be  obtained  froiii  (a)   actively 
soliciting  infonnation  from  consumers,   (b)   taking  advantage  of 
unsolicited  infonaation  (suggestions  and  complaints)  \diidi  flov/s 
to  the  finii,  or  (c)   a  coiiibination  of  the  above  t\vo  v'herein  all 
potential  sources  of  feedback  inforination  are  utilized  to  supplejiient 
and  verify  each  otJier  to  better  understand  ajid  communicate  udtli 
consumers . 

Too  often,   it  seems,  marketers  have  tended  to  view  sales  and 
share  of  the  market  as  indicators  of  the  degree  of  custojner  satis- 
faction witli  their  market  offerings.     A  survey  of  128  leading 
compaaiies,   advocating  tJie  marketing  concept,  selected  from  Fortune's 
500  of  June,   1957,   revealed  tliat  over  half  of  the  coinpanies  used 
sales  as  major  estimates  of  customer  satisfaction  v/hile  44  percent 
used  share  of  the  market  as  a  major  index   [67].     Sales  are  affected 
by  many  envirojmiental  factors  besides   custojiicr  satisfaction.     Similarly, 
market  share  may  onl)-  indicate  satisfaction  relative  to  other  brands, 
but  it  says  little  about  the  absolute  level  of  customer  satisfaction 
being  obtained  fror.i  the  brcUid  and  product  category. 
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Instead  of  using  indirect,  often  u.ncJiable  measures  of 
ciistoirier  satisfactionj  marketjng  executives  ought  to  continuous]/ 
moiiitor  custojucr  satisfaction  by  analyzing  and  being  responsive  to 
castoiiicr  complaint  letters  ajid  by  conducting  regular  surveys  of 
consigner  expectations  and  perceived  product  performance,  not  just 
relative  to  competitiv-e  brands,  but  of  the  entire  product  category. 
Each  company  iieeds  to  establish  a  system  of  customier  feccToack  so  tdiat 
top  managc};ient  is  quickly  and  specifically  alerted  to  consimier  dis- 
satisfaction \vitla  any  aispect  of  tlie  total  coi'porate  offering,   including 
sudi  areas  as  billirig  and  credit  arrangemejits ,  refunds  and  exchanges, 
installation  and  servicing  of  major  products,  warranties  and  guaranties, 
instructions  and  cissistancc  in  product  use,  and  perceived  company 
attitude  and  image  as  presented  by  advertising,   salesmen,   and  otiier 
prom.otional  material.     Whirlpool  Corjooration  has  taken  a  giant  step 
in  this  direction  by  creating  a  24-hour  "cool  line"  which  enables 
customers  to  cal]   toll-free  from  an)a-.iiere  in  the  coimtry  to  register 
a  complaint,  malce  a  suggestion,   inquire  about  service,   or  obtain 
product  infonaation. 

Communications  Gap 

Tlie  overriding  problem  evident  in  corporate  commui^i cations 
efforts  seejDS   to  be  the  relative  laclc  of  two-v/ay  corraniniications  between 
companies  and  consumers.     One-way  comnuni cation  is   inadequate  since 
neither  party  obtains  sufficient  feedback  to  Luidcrstajid  the  otlier's 
positio]!  and  peirnit  appropriate  adjustment  in  behavior.     Consumers 
are  more  higlily  educated  and  sophisticated  tiran  ever,   and  many  of 
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thern  have  a  very  low  tolerance  for  any  tiling  that  smacks  of  dishonesty, 
condescension,  or  insensitivity.  As  George  Koch,  president  of 
Grocery  Manufacturers  Association,  has  stated:  '^Ve  must  assimie  more 
responsibility  for  communicating  with  the  consumer  on  his  terms,  not 
ours"  [25] .  With  the  increasing  consimier  demand  for  social  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  business,  successful  marketers  will  need  to 
consider  consumer  interests,  individually  and  collectively,  before 
reaching  any  major  marketing  decisions. 

Suggestions  for  Future  Researdi 
Modifications  and  Extensions  of  Present  Research 
High  commitment  products 

Probably  the  most  obvious  suggestions  for  future  research 
would  be  to  test  the  effect  of  expectations  on  consumer  perceptions 
of  product  performance  with  different  types  of  products  and 
services.  For  example,  products  whose  purchase  would  constitute 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  consumer's  budget,  such  as  automobiles, 
color  television  sets,  and  furniture,  or  personal  services  such 
as  hair  styling,  appliance  repair,  schools  offering  specialized 
training,  or  cosmetic  surgery  and  dentistry. 

Disconfirmation  of  expectations  for  products  and  services 
for  whicli  consumers  make  deep  personal  and  financial  commitment 
may  have  substantially  different  effects  on  consumer  perceptions 
of  performance  than  less  personal,  lower  cost,  and  less  ego-related 
products  and  services. 
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Satisfaction  over  tiiue 

A  logical  extension  of  tiie  present  experiment  and  previously 
reported  experiments  concerning  theories  of  disconfirmed  expectation 
is  consideration  of  tiie  dimension  of  time.  Assimilation- contrast 
theory  suggests  tliat  promotional  messages  ought  to  exaggerate  actual 
product  performance  as  mudi  as  possible  witliout  creating  a  level  of 
disparity  beti-zeen  expectations  and  actual  product  performance  extending 
beyond  tlie  consumers'  latitude  of  acceptance.  Though  tlie  evidence 
si^^ports  this  conclusion  for  initial  purchase  and  over  the  short-run, 
what  is  tlie  effect  of  this  disparity  between  expectations  and  per- 
formance over  tijne?  Will  an  exaggeration  of  claims  for  a  product 
eventually  create  customer  dissatisfaction  and  boomerang  on  the 
promoter?  Marketers  could  profitably  measure  the  effects  of  different 
levels  of  disparity  between  expectations  and  performance  over  the 
usage  life  of  the  product.  Does  the  consumer  become  more  objective 
in  evaluating  products  he  has  purchased  as  he  gathers  more  information 
and  feedback  from  various  sources,  or  does  he  become  more  committed 
to  a  purchase  over  time  and  thus  more  satisfied  v>^itli  extended  usage? 

Biying  motives 

Product  buying  motives  may  be  generally  divided  into  those 
motives  which  are  operational  or  functional  and  those  which  are 
sociopsychological.  Operational  buying  motives  include  those  reasons 
for  the  purchase  of  tlie  product  that  are  directly  related  to  the 
expected  performance  of  tlie  product.  In  otlier  words,  their  satis- 
faction is  derived  largely  from  the  product's  physical  performance, 
as,  for  example,  tiiat  of  a  can  opener. 
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Sociopsyc!iolo[jical.  buy.in^^  motive?  coiiinrisc  those  reasons  for 
tlic  juirdiasc  v/hicli  are  indirectly  related  to  exjX'cted  perfonnance  of 
tlic  product  and  directly  related  to  tlie  consujiier 's  social  and  psydio- 
logical  interpretation  of  tlie  product,   for  exa'Vij^le,  perfume,     'llie 
satisfaction  that  the  consumer  receives  is  only  indirectly  derived 
from  the  product's  piiysical  pcri^orm.ance .     The  direct  source  of  satis- 
faction is  the  pjsydiological  v/ell- being  tliat  the  consumer  receives  from 
tlie  amership,  use,   aiid  social  prestige  of  the  product,  eitlier  at  a 
conscious  or  subconscious  level  of  thougiit.     The  effect  of  various 
levels  of  disparity  between  e^qDoctations  and  perfoimiance  iiiigiit  be 
profitably  studied  for  products  purcliascd  for  largely  operational 
or  functional  motives  as  coiiipared  to  tlie  effects  for  products  bought 
primarily  for  sociopsychological  motives. 

As  an  adjunct  to  tlie  above  study,   it  miglit  be  v/orthv/liile  to 
deteiTTiine  if  there  are  significjuit  diffei-ences  bet\','een  consumior 
reactions  based  on  personality  types.     It  may  be  that  promotional 
mixes  should  be  designed  to  sequent  the  target  market  on  the  basis 
of  personality  types  as  dctennined  by  probabi.lity  samples  of  tlie 
potential  market  for  tlie  product. 

Children  as  consimiers 

An  interesting  aiid  valuable  long-run  study  for  advertisers 
would  be  to  deteimine  tlie  effect  on  adult  consimiers  of  persistent 
disappointment  or  dissatisfaction  v/ith  products  as  children.     Do 
children  grow  steadily  more  dubious   of  product  claims  so  tliat  by 
adultliood  tliey  have  become  cynical  ajid  unsyiiipatlietic  to  the  problems 
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of  business?     It  may  not  be  mere  coincidence  that  many  of  the  most 
adajnaiit  consum^rists  sucii  as  "Nader's  feiders"  vvore  tlic  first  generation 
to  grov;  up  v/ith  teIe\dsion  advertising. 

Complainants  \^s.  Noncoiiiplainants 

Tlie  extraordinary  rise  of  consumerism  in  the  ].960s  provides 
support  for  tlie  contention  that  consumer  satisfaction  lias  been  badly 
neglected  despite  the  oftentimes  eloquent  lip-ser\dce  paid  to  tlie 
marketing  concept.     Companies  seeju  to  have  been  largely  content  vdth 
peri.odically  liieasurir.g  tlie  consuuier  acceptance  of  tlicir  company  brands 
vis-a-vis  competitive  brands.     Tnis  is  an  inadequate  measure  of 
customer  satisfaction  since  none  of  the  products  on  the  market  may  be 
satisfyiTig  consuniers . 

V/itli  the  purcliase  and  use  of  any  product,  some  consumers  are 
satisfied  vdiile  others  may  be  dissatisfied.     Some  of  tlie  dissatisfied 
custodiers  v.'ill  file  foniial  complaints  vdiil.e  the  remainder  do  not 
ex^oress  their  discontent  to  the  inercliant  or  manufacturer  --  but  may 
transfer  tlieir  allegiajice  to  anotlier  brand  and  perhaps  become  trans- 
mitters of  adverse  word- of -mouth,  coiranuni  cations  about  the  perceived 
low-perfoniiing  brand. 

Proprietary  studies  conducted  in  June,  1970,  by  Opinion  Research 
Corporation  foiuid  tliat  one  of  eveiy  five  AmericaJi  families  feel  that 
tliey  have  been  cheated  or  deceived  in  regard  to  at  least  one  product 
,or  service  purcJiased  during  tlie  past  year.     A  particularly  surprising 
finding  was  that  over  30  percent  of  people  v,ho  feel  they  have  been 
cheated  or  deceived !">,'  a  defective  product  or -service  do  notliing,   and 


approxhaately  70  iiercent  do  notliing  about  \vliat.  they  perceive  as 
defective  or  deceptive  packaging  and  mislcadi-ig  advertising.     Specific 
reasons  for  this  inaction  have  not  bec^n  investigated  but  may  be 
related  to  tlie  perceived  lack  of  clearly  open  channels  for  effectively 
expressing  a  complaint  or  obtaiiring  redress. 

Are  there  significant  differaices  bet^-.'een  cojiiplainants  and 
noncojiiplainants?     Tliree  liypotheses  iiiight  be  tested:      (1)   product 
expectation  i  eve  Is  are  sigoiificantly  higher  for  cornpiainants  tlian  for 
noncomplainants;    (2)   perceived  product  perforjntmces  are  significcuitly 
lower  for  complainants  tlitui  for  nonconiplainants ;  and  (3)   perceived 
availability  of  channels  for  redress  of  complaints  is  significantly 
higher  for  complainants  tJicin  for  noncoiuplai.nants. 

As  ].ong  as  sane  in  the  business  conriMiity  tacitly  assiune  that 
consumer  complaints  coino  largely  froiii  a  radical   elem.ent  unrepresentative 
of  consujners  as  a  wliole,   and  cojisiuner  advocates  tliink  of  tJie  business 
commiuiity  as  insensitive  exj^loiters  of  people,   there  is   little 
likeliliood  tiiat  improved  comiimuiications  will  come  about  to  enable 
cooperation  in  finding  solutions   to  cojiiiiion  problems.     As  a  step  toward 
understanding,   it  would  be  valuable  for  business  to  obtain  a  profile 
of  consuiiier  complainants  as  compared  to  noncoinplainants.     Probability 
samples  of  complainant  and  noncomplainajnt  users  of  a  major  durable 
appliance  might  be  obtained  from  sajiiple  fraiies  of  warranty  cards  and 
consiDiier  complaints   received  by  a  manufacturer  of  a  widely  advertised 
brand  of  tlie  product.     Analysis   of  tlie  findings  should  permit  conclusions 
as  to  vdietlicr  tliere  are  significtmt  differences  between  conrplaincoits 


and  noiicoiii-ilaiiiajits  v.'itJi  rcspoct  to  cxpoctatians,  pcicolYod  product 
perf oiTiuiricc ,   and  ijerccivcd  availabi].:ity  of  cliaiincls  to  obtain  redress 
of  complaints.     Specific  corrective  actioii  could  tlicn  be  taken  to 
impi'ove  co}i!]rii.uri.catioj"JS  between  firiiis  eaid  coiisLuiicrs . 

Active  vs.  Passive  Res c aixh 

In  order  to  become  sensitive  and  responsive  to  dianges  in  our 
d>a7aj)dc  environiacnt,  marlceting  practitioners  and  scliolars  v/ill  have 
to  rcvajiip  their  attitudes  to'.vard  marketing  problems.     If  marketing- 
had  really  beeji  giiided  by  the  philosophy  of  tlie  marketing  concept, 
there  v.'ould  not  IiaA^e  been  a  dramatic  uprising  of  consumers  in  the 
past  decade.     To  avoid  being  caug'nt  napping  under  our  mottoes  and 
to  preeiiipt  critics  fi'om  outside  marketing,  such  as  Ralph  Nader  and 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  it  is  important  for  marketers  to  adopt  an 
active  rather  than  a  passive  research  strategy.   Rather  than  v;ait  for 
problems  to  crop  up,  marketers  should  "go  looking  for  trouble"  in 
tenns  of  locating  areas  of  consumer  dissatisfaction  and  marketing 
inefficiencies.     Vdien  probleins  or  potential  problems  are  discovered, 
we  must  identify  the  relevant  variables  affecting  tlie  phenojiiena,  tlien 
undertake  systematic  and  scientific  testing  to  detemidne  cause  and 
effect  relationships  which  will  aid  prediction  and  pi^oblem  soli'kng 
decisions.     Qily  in  this  active  scientific  way  will  marketers  make 
the  fullest  cojitribution  to  preventing  or  sol\dng  marketplace  problems 
efficiently  and  effectively.     Just  as  the  older  behavioral  sciences 
have  demonstrated,  marketing  cini  become  increasingly  Jiiore  scientific 
and  relevant;  but,  as  Campbell  and  Stanley  stress,  systematic  experi- 
mentation is   the  only  available  route  to  cumulative  progress    [13] . 
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Oral  Instructions 

A  mcuiufactLirer  Is  planning  to  introduce  a  new  line  o£  ballpoint 
pens.     Before  initiatinp  a  iiiarlceting  prograiii,   a  series  of  tests   are 
being  conducted  among  several,  mar-kct  segjiionts.     Hie  manufacturer  lias 
provided  several  liuudred  ballpoint  pens.     They  appear  quite  siJiiilar 
but  they  actualJy  var}^  in  quality  fro;ii  models  v.'ortli  a  few  ceiits  to 
some  v.'ortJi  several  dollars  and  up.     Each  of  the  enveloijes  on  the  desks 
cojitains  one  of  tliese  pens.       Ihe  pens  liave  been  coded  and  v:e  have 
written  a  special  questionnaire  for  each  pen  model,     V/e  have  checked 
very  carefully  to  make  sure  tliat  tlie  right  pen  is  v/ith  the  right 
questionnaire.     Tiiat's  why  the  pens  are  enclosed  in  the  sealed 
envelope.     Tliere  is  no  way  to  tell  v,hat  quality  pen  is   inside  from 
looking  at  the  envelope.     IVe  have  mixed  tiic  envelopes  up  and  randomly 
distributed  them  on  the  desks . 

We  would  like  you  to  complete  sem.e  questions  for  us     and  in 
return  you  may  keep  tlie  ballpoint  you  receive  in  your  envelope  vvhetlier 
it  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  expensive  pens  or  one  of  the  cheaper 
models . 

The  questioixnaire  should  only  take  a  fev/  minutes  but  we  want 
you  to  carefully  read  each  page  and  answer  eacJi  question.     It's  really 
important  to  us . 

V/e  do  ;v'ant  you  to  answer  some  questions  before  you  find  out 
what  pen  you  got,   so  please  follow  tbe  instructions  veiy  carefully 
and  don't  open  the  small  envelope  containing 'your  pen  until  instructed 
to  do  so. 
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Nov;  Ict'.s  open  tJu'  lart;;c  cjivclope  and  ta1cc  out  the  qucstioniiairc 
only.     Leave  the  siunll  envelope  contai.ning  yoiu'  pCii  i.nsicle  for  now. 

First,   let's  read  tlirougU  the  instractions  on  the  cover  sliect. 
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QUl-STia^.\]R]:; 


Ins  triic  tioj-LS 

1.  You  liave  received  a  large  eiiveloiie  containing  a  questionnaire  and 
a  small  envelope.     Place  the  laige  eiivelope  containing  tJie  small 
envelope  beneath  your  seat. 

2.  Carefully  read  and  complete  eadi  page  of  the  questionnaire  before 
proceeding  to  the  next  page.     Oiice  you  have  completed  a  page,  do 
not  return  to  mi  earlier  page  to  change  any  responses. 

3.  Be  sure  to  answer  aU  questions  but  iriark  only  one  response  per 
question. 

4.  Do  not  observe  tlie  v/ork  of  others  iw  coinmunicate  ^\ath  cuiyone 
durilig  the  test.     There  are  no  right  or  va"ong  ajisv;ers,  only  your 
opinions. 

Since  tliere  are  several  different  tasks  and  several  different 
things  to  read,  soiiie  of  the  questionnaires  will  talce  longer  tlian 
otiiers.     Work  quickly  but  carefully,  ajid  do  not  be  too  concerned 
about  when  otliers  finish.     If  you  need  to  ask  questions  after 
starting  the  questionnaire,   raise  your  Iiand  and  someone  v/i.ll  help 
you. 

5.  About  mid-way  through  the  questionnaire,  you  v/ill  encounter  a 
page  instructing  you  to  stop  and  wait  for  furtlier  instructions. 
Note  that  the  remainder  of'tlie  test  booklet  has  been  sealed. 
W'hcn  you  readi  tliis  point,  take  thiC  large  envelope  from  under- 
neath your  seat  aiid  place  it  on  tiie  top  of  your  desk  so  tliat 
the  test  administrator  can  see  that  you  have  reached  tlie  half- 
way point.     Do  not  remove  the  small  envelope  yet.     Shortly, 
when  everyone  has  reached,  this  point  in  tlie  questionnaire,  you 
will  be  given  verbal  iiistructions  to  continue. 

6.  Al.l  of  your  ansv.'ers  will  be  coiiibined  with  those  of  several  other 
persons  sijiiilar  to  yourself,  so  no  one  will  ever  kno\'/  how  any 
parti.cular  individual  answered  these  questions. 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation, 
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Co 
No  Product  Inforjiiation 


DiWELOPi'.fiiNT  01'  TlIE  MT  OP'  V/R111a^G 

In  prinu-tive  times,  men  could  coiiauujcate  'ivdtli  one  aaiother  on].y 
by  spcecia,  gestures,  oa-  sigirs  using  sucli  devices  as  fire  a:id  smoke 
signals,  diTmis,  or  ivliistles.     Ihese  early  methods  of  comiTiunication  had 
two  m_ajor  limitations.     First,  tlicy  vrere  teauporary  in  duration  and 
tlierefore  severely  restricted  as  to  tim.e.     As  soon  as  tl\e  word  was 
uttered,  the  gesture  made,   or  the  smoke  blov.ii  av/ay  by  the  wind,   the 
communication  was  gone  and  could  not  be  revived,  except  by  repetition. 
Second,  tlie  early  foniis  of  communications  v/ere  restricted  as  to  space 
since  they  could  be  used  only  in  cojiimunication  beti\/een  persons  more 
or  less  in  proximity  to  each  other. 

Writing  gave  permajience  to  man's  loiavledge  and  enabled  him 
to  transmit  culture  from  genera ti. on  to  generation.     For  this  reason, 
writing  has  sometimes  been  called  man's  greatest  invention  for 
complex  society  v/ould  be  impossible  v/itliout  it. 

Picture  or  Idea  V/riting.     The  necessity  to  convey  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  a  fonii  not  liriited  by  time  or  space  led  to  tlie  development 
of  methods  of  communication  by  means   of  drandngs  or  markings  on  objects 
of  various  solid  materials.     These  m.essages   lasted  as  long  as  tlie 
materials   tlumiselves .     A  great  nuiiiier  of  such  pictures,   dra\\ai  on  or 
cai'ved  In  rock  have  been  discovered  in  the  v\'estern  mountains  of  the 
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United  States  asid  Cajitida.     These  are  called  "petrograriis"  if  dravru  oi- 
paijited,  and  "petroglypJis"  if  carved.     Such  pictures  convey  ideas  or 
meffliings  directly  vn.thout  the  use  of  v/ords,   sounds,   or  otlior  lajiguage 
fojii"!S.     Any  otlier  person  caji  understand  tlaeni,  vdiether  or  not  he  speaks 
the  language  of  t]\e  inan  who  dre\\'  the  pictures.   Tins  crude  laetliod  of 
coipjiiunication  is  knowi  as  pictograpliy  (picture  v/riting)   or  ideograpliy 
(idea  v;riting)  .     Picture  or  idea  writing  lias  many  limitations.      If 
he  w'ished  to  coiiiniunicate  the  simple  message  "J  killed  six  lions," 
the  writer  could  start  by  drawing  six  separate  pictures  of  lions. 
But,  "I  killed"  still  had  to  be  expressed.     Recalling  the  way  he 
actually  killed  the  lions,  wlietlier  v/ith  a  spear,  a  clui),  or  a  bow 
and  arrow,  tlie  writer  would  draw  the  figure  of  liiiiiself  holding  the 
weapon  wliich  he  had  used  in  tlie  act.     Al]    this  was  laborious  ajid 
involved  mucli  tliougirt  in  fineling  the  right  pictures   to  express  tlie 
desired  meanings. 

Sunieriairs  and  Egyptians  Orj.ginate  Writing,     llie  cumbersoine 
ideographic  method  of  coiTonunication  may  have  been  adequate  in  the 
societies  of  hunters  and  nomads .     But ,  it  could  not  meet  the  needs 
of  societies  containing  highly  developed  coiiraerce,   industry,  agri- 
culture,  and  state  institutions.     The  first  of  the  urban  societies 
arose  in  Mesopotamia,  bet\\'een  the  Tigris   and  Euplirates  rivers.     Here, 
tiie  ancient  Sumerian  civilization  flou.rished  and  tlie  oldest  kno'.vn 
writings  are  tlieir  inscj'iptions  on  clay  tablets  made  about  3100  B.C. 
Tlie  Sim;crians  used  signs   for  nujiibers  and  for  objects  such  as  arrows 
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or  aniju'ils  but  they  had  difficulty  in  vv'riting  lumes  and  abstract 
ideas . 

Early  v;riting  vjas  infiuenced  b)'  a  nuiiibcr  of  factors,  parti- 
cularly tlie  materials  ax'ailablc.     BecaiKC  the  people  of  southeni 
Mcsopotanua  lacked  botJi  stone  and  material  suitable  for  malci]"ig  paper, 
tliey  pressed  signs   into  \\^Qt  clay  tal)j.ets  ivith.  the  cut  end  of  a  reed, 
lliis  produced  wedge-shaped  mail's.     Hence,  sudi  writijig  is  ca].led 
"cLmeiform,"  from  tlie  Latin  "cimeus,"  meairin.g  "wedge." 

Parallel  v/ith  the  evolution  of  cuneiforai  writing  about  3000 
B.C.,  the  Eg}^tians  created  beautiful  signs,   called  }iierogl>'phJcs , 
for  ^'7riting  inscriptioiis   on^  tombs  and  monuments  and  for  writing 
religious  texts  and  important  docimients  on  papyrus . 

Word-lVriting .     Only  when  writteii  syjiibols  bear  some  set,  agreed - 
on  relation  to  tlie  spoken  forms  of  language  sucli  as  words  does  true 
writing  begin.     A  system  of  writing  in  wliicli  individual  sigixs  stand 
for  individual  words   of  the  language  is   called  "logography"   (word- 
iNTi'iting)  .     llie  signs  in  sucli  a  system  are  called  logograms   (word- 
signs)  .     Word-writing  represented  a  tremendous   advance  over  idea- 
writing.     It,  however,  proved  impractical  as  society  increased  in 
complexity.     Tliousands  of  signs   for  thousands  of  v/ords  had  to  be 
inveiited  and  learned  by  the  people.      It  v/as  still  difficult  to 
express  some  abstract  ideas,  proper  names  liaving  no  knoivn  meanings, 
and  grajimiatical  foriru5  sudi  as  the  endings  "-ed"  and  "-s." 
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Hi_0iij3tic_  Wrijtinil-     A  Y'ay  to  ovcixo-iic  these  difficulties  was 
found  in  the  use  of  tlie  principle  of  pJionetizationj   often  called  tlie 
rebus  principle.     An  cxtunple  would  be  writing  the  English  word  "belief 
by  drawing  pictu.rcs  (f  a  bee  and  a  leaf.     Tiius  a  picture  sign  stood 
for  a  speocli  soujkI.     Witli  the  rebus  device,  new  Iiorizons  v:cre  opened 
to  tJie  expression  of  all  linguistic  forRS,  no  matter  hcRv'  abstract. 
It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  go  tjirougli  mental   g}':nnastics  to  fignre 
out  hov;  to  0X^3  res  s  a  v/ord. 

Syl labic  V/riting .     A  syllabary  is  a  list  of  characters,   each 
one  of  Vv'hich  is  used  to  write  a  syllable.     The  most  important  syllabic 
writing  was  developed  around  1000  B.C.  by  tlie  Phoenicians.     Ilaeir 
vrriting  consisted  of  22  syllabic  signs,  each  standing  for  a  consonant 
followed  by  a  vowel.     Due  to  its  great  simplicity',   tiie  Phoenician 
writing  system  spread  worldi-dde. 

Alphabetic  IVritin.g.     Alp]:iabet,   a  VTiting  system  based  on  the 
principle  of  one  symbol,   or  letter,   for  each  distinctive  sound  of  a 
laiigiiage,   is  the  m^ost  comjiion  type  of  writing  in  the  vjorld  today. 
Only  a  few  languages,   such  as  Qiinese  and  Japanese,  do  not  use  an 
alphabet.     Tliere  are  about  50  individiial  alpliabets.     Like  tlie  Latin 
alphabet  used  for  English,  most  alphabets  have  beti-zeen  20  and  30 
letters,   althougli  several,  such  as  the  adaptation  of  Latin  used  for 
Hawaiian,  have  as  few  as  12,   and  otiiers ,   such  as  Sinlialese,  the 
alphaliet  of  Ceylon,  have  50   or  more. 
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In  rcadiing  i.ts  final  devclopinciit,  v/hatever  its  foremiiners 
may  liavc  been,  v/riting  had  to  pass  tlnoiigli  three  stages   --  As^ord, 
sy.lla]n.c,   and  alpjiabetic.     iloivevej:-,  writing  rarc]y  developed  througli 
all  stages  within  any  oiie  area.     People  v;ei-e  usually  conservative 
and  attached  to  Uiein^  ov/n  kind  of  writing.     Religious  interests  in 
Egypt  and  Bal^ylonia,   auid  political  interests   in  Cliina  v/ere  responsible 
for  iiiaintaining  difficult  and  obsolete  foniis  of  writing.     It  vias 
therefore  foreign  peoples,  not  bound  by  local  traditions  and  interests, 
who  were  usually  responsible  for  introducing  new^  developments  in 
writing. 
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^1 
Manipu la tion  fox  Very  ]^ovj  Expectations 


The  experimental  ballpoint  pen  you  are  about  to  evaluate  licts 
been  tested  by  hmidreds  of  businessmen  and  students.  Results  to  date 
have  been  veiy  disappointing  as  many  problems  are  apparent.  Still  in 
tlie  develop:iiental  stage,  we  want  to  know  exactly  what  improvejiients 
are  needed.  Infonnation  about  tlio  pen  and  a  sampling  of  comments  by 
users  are  provided  belov/. 

"Inexpensive- -can  afford  to  buy   several  pens  at  a  time," 

"Should  sell  at  retail  for  less  than  a  nickle." 

"Expendable- -doesn't  matter  much  jf  lost  or  dam^iged." 

"Qierip-loolvi.ng,  ugly  color- -looks  and  feels  like  a  thick 
pencil." 

"Awlcward  shape,  uncomfortable  feel  in  the  hand." 

"Feels  flims/,  poorly  cons tnicted . " 

"i^ecds  better  quality  control." 

"Pocket  clip  breaks  off  too  easily." 

"Paint  finisli  flakes  off  and  pen  discolors  quickly  from 
v.'annth  of  vrriter's  hand." 

"Plastic  barrel  often  has  breaks,  cracks,  or  dents  in  it." 

"Retractable  push  button  frequently  fails  to  work  so  ballpoint 
stains  clotliing." 

"Oftentimes  skips,  smears,  fades,  and  transfers  from  paper." 

"I'v'ill  not  write  at  all  on  slick  paper  surfaces." 

"Stains  hands  while  writing." 

"Ballpoint  tip  tends  to  break  off  if  too  mudi  pressure  is 
applied  in  v;riting." 

"Cheap  refill  cartridge  holds  an  inadequate  ink  supply." 
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"Docs  not  feed  ink  well- -sometiirics  fails  to  write  for  several 
ininutcs." 

"V/ill  v.'rito  only  in  an  awb.-;ard,  nearly  A^ertical  position." 

"JjOV/  quality,   dirty-gray  inl<:  gives  poor  v/riting  appearcaicc . " 

"Disposable,  economy  pen  best  suited  for  pre-sdiool  diildren 
or  for  gericral  note-taking  v/here  a  qualit)^  pen  is  not  needed." 

"Ought  to  sell  for  less  than  other  dieap  ballpoint  pens." 

"Sliould  sell  best  in  vending  machines  and  variety  stores." 
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Tlie  experiiiiental  ballpo.iTi.t  pen  you  are  about  to  eval\iate  has 
been  tested  by  hundreds  of  businessmen  and  students.     Results  to  date 
have  been  disappointing.     Still  in  tlie  developmental  stage,  vie  want 
to  knoTv'  exactly  what  iiiiproveiiients  are  needed.     Infonnation  about  tlie 
pen  and  a  sampling  of  coirments  by  users  are  provided  below. 


"Ought  to  sell   in  abou.t  the  same  price  rmige  as  tlie  cheaper 
retractable  29-49<f  ballpoint  pens." 

Its  luiique  plastic  barrel  makes  it  tlic  liglitweiglit  of  ball- 
point pens . 

"Off-beat,   rather  unattractive  color." 

"Finish  tends  to  fade  and  flalce  off." 

"Must  be  pointed  dov/nv/ard  in  order  to  write." 

"Sometimes  skips,  blots,   smears,   or  traisfers  from  paper." 

"Pocket  clip  is  not  very  sturdy." 

"lliick,   avdav'ard  shape  tends   to  tire  one's  hand  in  writing." 

"Retractable  push  button  cap  sometimes  fails  to  work." 

"Plastic  barrel  occasionally  has  unsigiitly  cracks  or  dents 
in  it." 

"Needs  better  qua]-ity  control." 

"Cheap  refill  cartridge  holds   an  inadequate  inJc  supply," 

"Should  sell  best  in  variety  and  discoLmt  stores." 

"An  inexpensive  ballpoint  for  general  note- taking." 
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Maiii,}xil_ation  for  Accurate  Expectations 


The  experimental  ballpoint  pen  you  arc  about  to  evaluate  has 
been  tested  by  hundreds  of  businessmen  and  students  \\rith  good  results, 
InfoiTiiatioji  al^out  the  pcii  and  a  saiupling  of  comiiients  by  users  are 
provided  belov;. 


Liglitweiglit  snodized  alujainum  barrel  in  attractive  gold  finish, 

"Goldcii  satin  finish  makes  tlic  pen  look  more  exiiensive  than 
it  is." 

Mediui!!  priced- -somewhere  betvv'een  the  49^  BIG  retractable  and 
the  $2  Papermate. 

Barrel  shape  is  tliicker  than  tlie  more  expensive  ballpoint 
pens'-sucli  as  Cross- -to  penidt  firmer  gripping  in  v/r-iting. 

Standard  long  brass   refill  cartridge  in  your  clioice  of  blue 
or  black  iiik. 

"IVrites  smoothly  on  most  paper  surfaces." 

Popular  push  button  cap  retracts  ballpoint. 

Gold-fiirished  metal  safegLiard  pocket  clip. 

Conveni.ent,  pocket-sized- -approximately  five  inches  long. 

Will  sell  in  department  stores,  drug  stores,  and  stationery' 
slrops . 

"A  good  quality,  Jiiediimi  priced  ballpoint  pen." 
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^■4 
Manipulati  on  for  High  Expectations 


llie  experiiiicnta].  l)allpo:int  pen  you  arc  about  to  evaluate  lias 
been  tested  by  hiuidrecls  of  businessmen  and  students  with  very  favorable 
I'osults.      Information  about  the  pen  and  a  sanijiling  of  coimicnts  by 
users  arc  provided  be].ov;. 


"Competitive  with  better  quality  Cross  ballpoint  pens  retailing 
for  from  $5  to  $10." 

Entire  pen  case  is  laxurJoiis  brushed  gold  elcctroplat. 

Vv'rites  smootlily  first  time  evciy  time  on  nearly  any  surface-- 
pliotographs,  slick  magazine  covers,   over  fingerprints  and  perspiration, 
and  on  all  t)'p)cs  of  paper. 

After  passing  over  10  quality  control  tests,  eadi  pen  is  macJiine 
tested  for  writLig  quality. 

"Writes  perfectly  at  any  angle  or  position- -even  upside  dov.ai." 

Guaranteed  to  nei^er  leak,  skip,  blot,  smudge,  transfer,  or 
stain. 

"Sturdy,   firm  feel  tells  you  right  off  that  it's  a  top  quality 
pen . ' ' 

Scientifically  molded  grip  minimizes  finger  fatigue. 

"Stre£imlined--slim  to  the  touch." 

Perfectly  balanced  pusli  botton  cap  ensures  lifelong  even  wear 
on  the  siQierbly  crafted  tiuigsten  carbide  ball  and  socket. 

Gold  satin  barrel  will  never  warp,   chip,  crack,  or  discolor. 

Unbrealcable  brushed  gold  safeguard  piclcet  clip. 

Giant  refill  contains   a  ta'/o-year  sqiply  of  the  finest  quality 
inlc  in  choice  of  five  colors. 

lliis  top  quality  ballpoint  pen  will  also  be  available  witli  a 
matclring  medianical  pencil  in  sets   selling  in  the  neigliborhood  of  $10. 

Will  be  sold  in  jewelry  stores,   dcpartiiiont  stores,   and 
stationery  shops. 

"A  top  quality  ballpoint  pen." 
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Manipulation,  for  Voiy  High  Expectations 


Tiie  cxperijuental  ballpoint  pon  you  are  about  to  evaluate  has 
been  tested  by  hiuidrcds  of  businessji'.cn  and  students  with  highly 
favorable  results.     Information  about  tJie  pen  aiid  a  sajiipling  of 
cormnents  by  users   arc  provided  below . 


"No  finer  ballpoint  pen  at  any  price- -iiiuch  superior  to  the 
best  quality  Cross  and  Ilallinark  pcirs  selling  for  up  to  $50." 

Entire  pen.  ca,se  is  beautiful,   luxurious  14  kt.   gold  with  only 
enough  alloy  to  ensure  strength. 

Unconditionally  guaranteed  for  life  to  out-w-lte,  out-last, 
and  out-perforrn  any  otiier  ballpoint  pen  selling  for  less  than  $100. 

Writes  smootlily  first  time,  eveiy  time  on  any  surface- - 
photographs,  slick  magazine  covers,   leatlier,  clotH^plastic,  over 
fingerprints  and  perspiration,  and  even  under  water  as  well  as  on 
all  tyx-ies  of  paper. 

Writing  perfection- -guaranteed  to  never  leak,  skip,  blot, 
smudge,  transfer,  or  stain. 

"Streamlined,   fashionxJ:)le  design." 

Scientifically  developed,  specially  molded  grip  lets  you  write 
continuously  vvitJiout  fingei-  fatigue- -a  nearly  effortlessly  witing 
experience  offered  by  no  other  pen  at  any  price. 

"Sturdy,   finn  construction  and  feel  tells  you  right  off  that 
it's   a  top  quality  pen." 

Perfectly  balanced  retractable  push  button  cap  ensures 
lifelong  even  wear  on  the  superbly  crafted  space-age  chrorai.um  ball 
and  socket . 

X-ray  inspection  ensures  precise  clearance  bettveen  the  ball 
and  socket  to  a  tolerance  within   .0000001  of  ai  inch  for  flawless 
ink  floi'/  and  writing  performance. 

Patented,  exti-a -strong,  virtually  indestructable  14  kt.   gold 
pocket  clip, 

Pi'cciscly  engineered  ajid  exclusively  patented  giant  refill 
contains  a  five-year  supply  of  special  fonnuLa,  high  viscosity,    fast- 
diying     ink  in  choice  of  five  rich  colors. 
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Bcautlfit],  unbreakable  14  kt.   gold  wolded  pen  barrel  can  never 
v;arp,  diip,  crack,  or  discolor. 

"Finest  quality  control  of  any  pen  being  manufactured  in 
America  today"- -after  passing  ov^cr  50  rigid  qu.ality  control  tests, 
each  exciuisite  pen  is  individually  test-v,'rittcn  by  h.and. 

"l\'ritcs  perfectly  at  any  angle  or  posit;i.on--even  upside  doMi." 

"Matdiless  durability"- -precisely  engineered  and  juechanis- 
tical].y  guaranteed  to  perfoiiii  totally  troublefree  for  tlie  ].ife  of 
the  original  purchai;er. 

Each  pen  will  have  the  ovaier's  najiie  impressively  inscribed  on 
it  free  of  cliarge  by  agreement  with,  tlie  natioiially  knov/n  manufacturer. 

Tliis  exquisite  ballpoint  pen  will  also  be  available  witJi  a 
beautiful  matchi.ng  mechanical  pencil   in  sets  selling  for  between  $S0 
and  $75. 

Will  be  sold  only  at  exclusive-name  jewelry  stores. 

"The  Jdost  perfect  liLxury  ballpoint  poi  ever  made- -fully  wortJi 
its  prcmiujii  price." 
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Instructioas  For  Rating  Product  Features 


Assume  you  are  rating  pencils  on  their  SIZE  and  SHAPE.     If 
the  SIZE  is  about  like  that  of  pencils  costing  betw'een  6<f:  and  9(f, 
you  would  put  an  "X"  in  the  colioiui  for  SIZE  and  the  row  betweeii  .06 
and  .09. 

Similarly,   if  tlie  SHAPE  is  about  like  that  of  pencils  costing 
bet^^feen  12iJ:  and  19(f,  put  an  "X"  in  the  SHAPE  column  and  the  rov/ 
betv\feen  .12  aid  .19  as  illustrated  in  the  example  below. 


ON  THIS  PENCIL, 
EACH  OF  Tltt-SE 
CHAMCIERISTI  CS^~> 
IS  ABOUl^  LIKE 
THE  ONl-S  ON  PENCILS 
COSTING  BETIVEEN 


$    .01 


.02 
.03 
.04 
.06 
.09 
.12 
.19 


,25 
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PRODUCT  RATING  SHEET 

ON  IIIIS  PEN,                  /      /  \/     /  §/    /    /    /    /if     ////// 
EAChI  OF  IHESE              /     / S7 '::/  ^/ ,  /    /    /    /  ff/    /    /    /  ?/    /    / 
CHARACTERISTICS —>/    W  W ■'^/ "^Z -S^  ^ /    /  P/ c/ \/ k  /     / §/     /     /> 
IS  ABOUT  LIKE         /  M  "^f  ^/ ^/ '^/ r^ ./  '^/ ':^/ Sf -^I      /oV     /    A  o^ 
niE  ONES  OF  PEN'S  ^#^/#ofA^^                                             /^A/   /S  i 
COSTING  BEIlVEEN^l##^##oV^^ 

.06 

.09 

.12 

.19 

.25 

.37 

.50 

.75 

$  1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

6.00 

8.00 

12.00 

16.00 

24.00 

32.00 

48.00 

64.00 

^ 


EXACTLY  HOW  MUQI  DO  YOU  THINK  THIS  BALLPOINT  PEN  IS  WORTH?  $ 
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STOP! 


1.  Place  the  large  Jiianila  envc].ope  on  the  top  of  your  desk  to  sliow 
the  test  aclidnistrator  that  you  have  readied  the  niid-poiPxt  in 
tlie  test  booklet.     DO  NOT  PsEMOVli  THli  SM-UL  HNnil^LOPE  YET. 

2.  Do  not  observe  tlic  vrork  of  others  nor  co.'iiiiiujiicate  with  ajiyone 
in  any  way. 

3.  V/ithin  a  few  minutes,  when  everyone  has  reached  tliis  point  in 
the  test,  you  will  be  given  verbal  instructions  by  tiie  test 
adiinnistrator  to  break  tlie  seal  on  the  second  half  of  the  test 
booklet,  and  to  open  the  small  envelope  containing  the  product, 
WAIT  FOR  IIIESE  VEPxBAJ.  INSTRUCTIONS,   tlien  proceed  to  complete 
the  remainder  of  tlie  test  booklet. 
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PRODUCT  RATING  SIEET 


ON  THIS  PEN, 
EAOrl  OF  THESE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
IS  ABOUT  LIKE 
THE  ONES  OF  PEN 
COSTING  BETll'EEN. 
$4^.04 


.06 
.09 


.12 
.19 


% 


.25 

.37 

.50 

.75 

$  1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

6.00 

8.00 

12.00 

16.00 

24.00 

32.00 

48.00 

64.00 

EXACTLY  Vm  MUQi  DO  YOU  THINK  THIS  BALLPOINT  PEN  IS  WORTH?     $ 
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Personal  Profile  Quostiojinairc  (Inc^Lj^Hjio Ji^^Jtesjxxises) 


Please  corn])lete  tlie  quostj.ons  below  by  diocking  the  appropriate 
spaces  or  filliir-   in  the  blaiii.s.     Maik  oiily  one  answer  per  question. 


(52) 

AQi 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

9 

Under  20 

94 

20-22 

22 

_23-2S 

(4) 

15 

26-29 

4 

30  fi  over 

(53) 

SbX 

(1) 

(2) 

117 

Male 

27 

Female 

(54)  M/\RTTAI.  ^  LIVING  STATUS   (Please  inchi  cate  the  appropriate 

category  regardless  of  present  legal  classification) 

(1)  __9 Single  (living  alone,  not  sharing  cooking 

a:id  housekeeping  v/itli  anyone) 

(2)  18     Single   (living  with  others,  not  sliaring 

cooking  and  liousekcepi.ng) 

(3)  81     Single   (living  with  otliers ,   sliaring  cooki.ng 

and  housekeeping) 

(4)     6 _^  Single  (living  witli  family,  no  major  cooking 

or  housekeeping  responsibilities) 

(5)  _30  __Married   (living  witli  a  member  of  the  opposite 

sex) 

(55)  NATRli  OF  Till:  Us'lTED  STATES? 

(1)  14_2__Yes 

(2)     2^__No  Uliat  country? 


Ill 


(S6)        COIJJIGO  CLASS 

(1)  FrcsIiJiun 

(2)     9  __Soph,o]iiorc 

(3)  m    ^Junior 

(4)  __?:_-' _Scnior 

(5)  __2 ^Graduate  Student 

(57-58)  COLLI •,r;i:  mJOR 

(1)  9    Marketing 

(2)  _24___Managcmcnt 

(3)  _30  _Journalisiu 

( 4)  30  _AccoLuiting 

(5)  6    EconojTiics 

(6)  _1_8 ^Finance 

(7)  _A__R^^1  Estate 
(8) 2_   Insurance 

(9)  _4_  Jiuslness  Lducatioji 

(10)  17     Otlicr  (please  specify) 
(59)       Al'PROXlM'M'E  GMDIiPOLVr 

(1)  ___2_  Under  2.0 

(2)  _ii„2.0-2.4 

(3)  51     2.5-2.9 

(4)  36     3.0-3.4 

(5)  11     5.5  f,  over 
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(60)  lixcJudi.n:,^  college  tnitJO]i,  iiiealplaiis ,   aiid  rent,  hcr.v'  much  money 
do  you  spend  per  Kiontli? 

(1)  Jl_5_  _Uiidcr  $2.S 

(2)  _3.'i_  $25-49 

(3)  _4G_^  $50-99 

(4)  J_7_J.100-149 

(5)  _^8_  $150  f,  over 

(61)  IIou'  does  product  c[u.ality  today  compare  with  ten  years  ago? 

(]_)  _JiL  J-'Lich  better  today 

(2)  _73__Bettcr  today 

(3)  14    About  tJie  sajne  as  ten  years  ago 

(4)  _34_JVorse  today 

(5)  __  6__Mucai  worse  today 

(62)  Hov;  does  advertising  liouesty  today  compare  witli  ten  years  ago? 

(1) ^9 I'Licli  ]iiore  honest  today 

(2)  43     More  honest  today 

(3)  44     About  the  sajiie  as  ten.  years  ago 

(4)  _45_ ^I.ess  honest  today 

(5) 3__NLic]i  less  honest  today 

(63)  Hov;  would  you  rate  advertising  in  helping  people  to  make 
purchas  ing  decis iojis  ? 

(1)  _46__Extre]nely  helpful 

(2)  75     Soiuewliat  helpful 

(3)     i:^__Neither  helpful  no:-  hindering 

(4)  _12    _Soir,ev;hat  hijulcring 

(5)  2     lixtremely  hindering 
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(64)  \(l\C})  ninlclnp,  a  inirdinsc  decision,  hov;  helpful  is  the  iiirorjnal ion 
provided  on  ])roduct  pac]:;i!^cs? 

(1)  ^^G     J'xtraiiely  helpful 

(2)  83    So]iie\dxat  helpful 

(3)  __12^_Neit]ier  helpful  no:^  lij.ndering 
(4) 3___SojU3\\lKit  liinderjn^g 

(S) Extremely  Jiindering 

(65)  Hov;  does  tJie  amouiit  of  inforjiiation  contained  in  most 
advertising  cojiipare  vvit.li  the  luuouat  of  persuasion? 

(1)  6 Much  more  inforj:iation  than  pei'suasion 

(2)  19  Somevdiat  more  infonnation  thaji  persuasion 

(3)  31  About  equal  funounts  of  information  and  persuasion 

(4)  60  Somev/]iat  jnore  persuasion  thaji  infomiation 

(5)  28  Mucji  more  persuasion  than  infonnation 

(66)  Vihen  you  pui'dia^e  a  product  that  you  have  never  used  before, 
how  does  its  actual  perfonnance  usually  co;iipare  \Ath  your 
expectations? 

(1)  _22_Mudi  better  than  expected 

(2)  _98__Somcidiat  better  tlian  expected 

(3)  24    A]->out  tlie  same  as  expected 

(4) Somewhat  v/orse  tlian  expected 

(5) Much  worse  tlian  expected 

(67)  Uhen  you  purdiase  a  product  that  you  have  never  used  before, 
as  a  general  rule,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  it? 

(1)  __6 Extremely  satisfied     (4)  16  Somewliat  dissatisfied 

(2)  _98_  Somewhat  satisfied       (5) Extremely  dissatisfied 

(3)  24     Neutral- -neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 
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(6oJ       Vvliat  portion  of  tJic  jiroducts   that  you  have  purcliascd  recently 
Jiavc  proven  inisatisfactory? 

(1)  _J_  Aljiiost  all 

(2) 8_Jforc  than  half 

(3)  _24_About  half 

(4)  _60__Less  tliaii  half 

(5)  48    Almost  )ione 

(69)   Generally,  wliat  is  tJie  most  important  rcasoji  for  your 
dissatisfaction  with  a  product? 

(1)  25  Defective  product  or  package 

(2)  28  Overcliarging 

(3)  _jIO False  or  juis leading  advertising 

(4)  63  Did  not  measure  up  to  ex-pectations 

(5)  12  Defective  service  (installation  or  repair) 

(6)  5  _Inadcquate  iv'arrjuity  or  guarantee  coverage 

(7) 1  OtJier  (please  specify) 


(70)   How  do  you  norm.ally  express  your  dissatisfaction  with  a  product? 

(1)  _22  Return  product  to  seller  for  refund  or  exchange 

(2)  5  Complain  to  seller 

(3)  2  Write  letter  to  majiufacturcr 

(4) IVrite  letter  to  goverimient  agency 

(5)  45  Tell  friends  and  associates 

(6)  56  Never  bu)^  the  product  again 

(7)  1 ^Do  nothing 

(8)  13  Other  (p] ea.se  specify) 
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(71)       U'liat  is  tlio  liiost  effective  way  to  obtain  satisfaction  of  a 
product  coinplaint? 

(;i)        50    Itetimi  product  to  seller  for  refund  or  excliange 

(2)  _14__Co]iipla  i ]a  to  scll-r 

(3)  _41_ Write  .letter  to  iiianufactui-er 

(4)  _  1    V/rite  lettej-  to  goA^ernment  agency 

(5)     6_WrJ.tc  letter  to  indeijendejiit  consLuner  protection 

organization 

(6)  _11  _Tell  friends   and  associates 

(7)  ]-4    Never  buy  tlie  product  again 

(8) ^_No  way  to  obtain  satisfaction  once  the  product 

has  been  piu'chascd 

(9)     1     Other  (please  specify) 


(72)  How  has   tlie  rapid  pace  of  techn.ology  affected  tlie  quality  of 
products  ? 

(].)     _lfL__Wade  it  inucli  better 

(2)  82  Made  it  better 

(3)  _Jil^J!as  not  affected  qua  lit)'' 

(4)  _40__Made  it  worse 

(5)  _i.__^'ade  it  iiiudi  h^orse 

(73)  Yihat   portion  of  American  business  is  more  concerned  with 
customer  satisfaction  than  witli  profit? 

(1)  ^_A  ver)'  large  portion 

(2)  __2^2_^_A  large  portion 

(3)  _27__A!Dout  half 

(4)  55  _A  small  porti.on 

(5)  _34__A  veiy  small  portion 
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(7'1)       How  jiiiidi  ^•.ovcrniiicnt  legislation  is  needed  to  lielp  coiistimors 
make  coiifiJent,  purchasin!;;  decisions? 

(1}        23    Much  liiore 

(2)  _79__Mure 

(3)  _3_7  _Al)out  as  it  is 

(4)  _±^J-'Css 

(5) ]__MucJi  less 

(75)       Hov/  v:ould  you  best  describe  your  jioJitiail  views? 

(1)  __3^__Extreiiiely  conservative 

(2)  J5l ^Cons  e  I'va  t  i.  ve 

(3)  __5  3__Middlo  -  of-  tJie  -  road 

(4)  55     Liberal 

(5)  __2_Extreiiie]y  liberal 
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l'ol]ow-aip  Jnterv'.iov7  Ivcquest  Forin 


Dear  Student, 

You  and  a  few  others  have  beeji  specially  selected  for  a  follow- 
up  intervie\v.     I'd  like  to  spend  a  feu'  iidnutes   talking  v.'itli  you  about 
tlie  test  booklet,  the  product,  and  your  iinpi'essioris  vdiile  taking  tiyc 
test.     Tliis  will   enable  mo  to  better  uiiderstand  tJie  feelings  of  the 
test  participant,   and  help  in  my  iirlerprctation  of  the  results. 

Please  wri.te  your  name  and  telephone  number  on  tliis  sheet  07- 
any  large  slicet  of  paper  ajid  drop  it  in  tlie  box  at  tJie  door  as  you 
leave.     If  you  use  tliis  sheet,  you  Jiiay  detadi  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
test  booklet. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  look  foivard  to 
talking  witli  you  witliin  a  few  days. 


Rolpli  Anderson 


NAME 


TCJJiPHOMi  NO. 


APP]ii\T)IX  B 


Abridocxl  Sarmj.le 


Pretest  Product  R.itinci  Scale 
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Alxi-idiicd  Scnnple : 
Pnrtc^st^  j'roductT RTiifijiyi^  Scale 

After  conducting  any  tests  you  wisli,   including  talcing  the  pen 
apart,  please  rate  tlie  balipoint.  pen  you  liavc  received  on  the  cliarac- 
teristics  below.     You  may  keep  the  ba''lpoint  pen  but  do  not  ]et  tliis 
gift  influence  your  evaluation  of  the  pen. 

Indicate  your  opinion  in  relation  to  the  descriptive  terjiis  at 
cither  end  of  tJie  scale  by  placing  aii  "X"  on  tlie  broken  horizontal 
line.     For  example,  if  you  believe  the  product  to  be  more  "desirable" 
than  "undesirable,"  you  would  place  mi  "X"  over  ojie  of  the  nunfjers 
(depending  upon  tlae  streiigth  of  your  feeling)   on  tlie  right  lialf  of 
the  scale  as  illustrated  in  the  sample  below. 


(Exajnple) 


Desirability 


undesii'ab]e 


desirable 


Begin  Here 


(29)  Genera].  Appearaiice 

cheap  looking expensive  looking 

1       2       3  "     4     ^  5       "e"     7  "  "'8     ■  9 " 


(30) 


V/riting  Quality 


poor ^ excelleiit 

1   2   3'4"5'6   7"8   9 


(31)  Construction 

f  limsy_ sturdy 

1   2   3 "  "  4   5 "  6  '7       8   9 


APPE,\aJIX  c 


New  Malt.iplc  Range  Test 
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Ncv/  Multiple  Rniisc  Test 


Comparison 

Difference 

Uifforencc 

Differciice 

Groups 

(Coiii])uted) 

p  =   .05 

p  =   .01 

Produ' 

;t  FeciUn~es 

C4-q 

3.30"-'^ 

1.27 

1.64 

C4-C, 

2.C0"=-- 

1.24 

1.62 

C4-Cy 

2.46=^---'- 

1.22 

1.59 

C4-C5 

.94 

1.18 

1.54 

C4-^'3 

.88 

1.12 

1.48 

C3-C3 

2.42-''^' 

1.24 

1.62 

C3-C2 

1.72«=^ 

1,22 

1.59 

^3-*^0 

1.58^--='' 

1.18 

1.54 

C3-C5 

.06 

1.12 

1.48 

C5-C1 

2.36"-^= 

1.22 

1.59 

C5-C2 

1.66^^^^ 

1.18 

1.54 

C5-C0 

1.52^^^= 

1.12 

1.48 

co-q 

.84 

1.18 

1.54 

C0-C2 

.14 

1.12 

1.48 

C2-C1 

.70 

1.12 

1.48 

Comb  J  ned. 

Characteristic? 

C4-C1 

3.55--'--- 

1.35 

1.74 

C4-C2 

2.63--'-'=-- 

1.32 

1.72 

C4-CQ 

2 .  46==--^^ 

1.29 

1.69 

C4-C5 

1.17 

1.25 

1.64 

C4-C3 

1.00 

1.18 

1.57 

CvCi 

2.55^=- 

1.32 

1.72 
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Comparison  Di.ffercjicc            Di.ffcTcnce  Difference 

___C£oups 0^9%2L'^_:Pi^L p  =   .05  p  =   .01 

C3-'^'2  1.6:V--                       1.29  1.69 

C3-C0  1.46"                      1.25  1.64 

C3-C5  .17                        1.18  1.57 

Cs-C-^  2.38---^-                     1.29  1.69 

<^vS-C2  1.46^-                       1.25  1.64 

C5-C0  1.29^-                       1.18  1.57 

Cq-^i  1.09                        1.25  1.64 

C0-C2  .17                         1.18  1.57 

C?,:Cx .92                         1.18  1.57 


C4-q 
C4-C2 
C4-C0 
C4-C3 
C4-C5 

C5-C1 
C5-C2 
C5-C^0 


C3-C1 

C3-C2 
CyCo 

Cg-q 

C0-C2 

C2-C1 


Price 


^•p  <  .05;   '^"^p   <  .01 


3.42-----'--- 

1.26 

1.63 

2.46"- 

1.24 

1.61 

2.05^^'^ 

1.21 

1.58 

.80 

1.17 

1.53 

.42 

1.11 

1.47 

3.00----^= 

1.24 

1.61 

2.04^'-'^ 

1.21 

1.58 

1.63---'^ 

1.17 

1.53 

.38 

1,11 

1.47 

2.62='-'^ 

1.21 

1.58 

1.66^-" 

1.17 

1.53 

1.25^' 

1.11 

1.47 

1.37=^^ 

1.17 

1.53 

.41 

i.n 

1.47 

.96 

1.11 

1.47 
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